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NEWSMEN AND POSTMASTERS 
THROUGHOUT! 


The United States, Canada and Europe. 


On account of the very extraordinary and widespread de 
mand which has sprung up for THe WEE&ELY since the ex- 
posure of the frauds and villainies which are practiced upon 
the people by iniquitous corporations having no souls, was 
commenced, which demand is evidenced by the daily receipt 
ot numerous letters—too numerous for us to answer indi- 
vidually—from all parts of the country, we now offer the 
following liberal CASH TERMS to all who are disposed to 
avail themselves of them : 


For one new subscriber at $4 00....... 25 per cent. 
“ five new subscribers at $4 00....... 30 as 
` 10 ‘s F4 00....... 35 
“29 “ $4 00....... 40 S 
` 50 % $4 00....... 45 " 


100 or more " 


Ifan agent, having forwarded one subscriber, retaining his 
35 per cent, shall subsequently obtain four more subscribers, 
he will be entitled to receive 30 per cent. upon the whole 
number, and so on up to 100, having obtained which number 
he will be entitled to the full50 per cent. upon the amount 
of the said 100 subscribers. 

All funds should be remitted either by Post. Office orders, 
or, when amounting to fifty dollars and upward, by express, at 
our expense. 

This journal will always treat upon all thoee subjects which 
are of 

VITAL INTEREST 
TO THE 
COMMON PEOPLE, 
and will never be allied to any political or other party, 
will, in the broadest sense, be 
A FREE PAPER 
FOR A FREE PEOPLE, e 

in which all sides of all subjects may be presented to the pub- 
lic, we only reserving the right to make such editorial com- 
went on communications as we may deem proper. 

Here, then, is a free platform upon which 


THE REPUBLICAN AND THE DEMOCRAT, 
THE RADICAL AND THE CONSERVATIVE, 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC AND THE PROTESTANT, 


THE JEW AND THE PAGAN, 
AND THE MATERIALIST AND THE SPIRITUALIST 
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“THE DAWN” 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL EQUALITY. 


January 30, 1871.—Recommitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Binas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, made 
the following report : 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the 


memorial of Victoria C. Woodhull, having considered the 
sume, make the following report : 


The memorialist asks the enactment of a law by Congress 
which shall secure to citizens of the United Ststes in the 
several States the right to vote “ without regard to sex.” 
Bince the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution, there is no longer any reason-to doubt that all 
persons, born or naturalized in the United States. and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside, for that is the express 
declaration of the Amendment. 

The clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, “No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United States,” does not, 
in the opinion of the Committee, refer to privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States other than those 
privileges and immunities embraced iu the original text of 
the Constitution, article IV., section 2. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, it is believed, did not add to tbe privileges or 
immunities before mentioned, but was deemed necessary for 
their enforcement as an express limitation upon the powers 
ofthe States. It had been judicially determined that the 
first eight Articles of Amendment of the Constitution were 
not limitations on the power of the States, and it was appre- 
hended that the same might be held of the provision of the 
second section, fourth article. 

To remedy this defect of the Constitution, the express lim- 
itations upon the States contained in the first section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, together with the grant of power in 
Congress to enforce them by legislation, were incorporated 
in the Constitution. The words “citizens of the United 


States” and “citizens of the States," as emploved in the | all the 


Fourteenth Amendment, did not change or modify the rela- 
tons of citizens of the State and nation as they existed under 
the original Constitution. 


Attorney-General Bates gave the opinion that the Cunsti- | entitled t under the eame circumstances, 
tution uses the word “citizen ” only to express the political i 


quality of the individual in his relation to the nation; to de- 
clare that he is a member of the body politic, and bound to 
it by the reciprocal obligations of allegiance on the one side 
and protection on the other. The phrase “a citizen of the 
United States, without addition sr qualification, means 
neither more nor less than a member of the nation.” (Opinion 
of Attorney-General Bates on citizenship.) 


The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that, 
according to the express words and clear meaning of the 
second section, fourth article of the Constitution, no privile- 
ges are secured by it except those which belong to citizen- 
ship. (Conner et al. ce. Elliott et ak, 18 Howard, 593.) 

In Cortield cs. Coryell, 4 Washington Court Reports,'380, 
the court say: 

“ The inquiry is, what are the privilegee and immunities of 
citizens in the several States? We feel no hesitation in con- 
fining these expressions to those privileges and immunities 
which are in their nature fundamental; which belong of 
right to the citizens of all free governments; and which 
have at all times been enjoyed by the citizens of the several 
States which compose this Union, trom the time of their be- 
coming free, independent and sovereign. What these fun- 
damental principles are, would perhaps be more tedious than 
difficult to enumerate. They may, however, be all compre- 
hended under the following general heads: Protection by 
the Government; the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
right to acquire and possess property of every kind, and to 
pursue and obtain happiness and safety, subject, neverthe 
less, to auch restraints as the Government may justly pre- 
scribe tor the general good of the whole; the right of a 
citizen of one State to pass through or to reside in any other 
State, for the purpoees of trade, agriculture, professional pur- 
suits, or otherwise ; to claim the benefit of the writ of habeas 
corpus; to institute and maintain actions of any kind in the 
courts of the State; to take, hold and dispose of property 
either real or personal; and an exemption from higher taxes 
or impositions than are paid by the other citizens of the 
State, may be mentionad as some of the particular privileges 
and immunities of citizens which are clearly embraced by 
the general description of privileges deemed to be funda- 
mental; to which may be added the elective franchise, as 
regulated and established by the laws or constitution of the 
State in which it is to be exercised. © * è But we can- 
lnot accede to the propasition which was insisted on by the 
counsel, that under this provision of the Constitution (see. 2, 
| art. IV.) the citizens of the several States are permitted topar- 
i ticipate in all the rights which belong exclusively to the 
t citizens of any other particular State.” 
| The learned Justice Story declared that the intention of 
the clause (“ the citizens of each State shall be entitled w 
privileres and immunities of citizens in the several 
States,") was to confer on the citizens of each State a general 
citizenship, and communicated all the privileges and immun: 
ties which a citizen of the same State woah! be 
¿Story ef the 
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In the case of the Bank of the United States ts. Primrose -1C Zap oe 
; ` Y s, > VICTORIA C. W HULI. follows: lst. Is of full age and not subject t . i 
ae Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Webster C WOOD capacity, ete ite. j © any legal in- 
said: ñ A s: ` . I Was uccided by the court that the claimant had the 
“That this Article in the Constitution (art. IV., sec. 2) February 1, 1871—Ordered to be printed. right to be registered and to a vote; that hy the English 


: law, the term man, as used in that statute, included women 
In that case the common law of Bngland upon that question 
was fully and ably reviewed, and we may bo excused for 
ouoting at some length: 

* And as to what has been said or there being no such ad- 
judged cases, T must say that it is perfectly clear that not 
perhaps in either of three Cases reported by Mr. Shaen, but 
in these of Catharine cs. Surry, Coates os. Lyle and Hok.. 
Lyle, three cases of somewhat greater antiquity, the right ot 
women treeholders was allowed by the courts. These three 
cases were decided by the judges in the reign of James k 
(A. D. 1612). Although no printed report of them exists, | 
tind thetin the case of Olive es, Ingraham, they were re- 
peatedly cited by the Lord Chi f Justice ot the King’s Bench 
in the course of four prent arguments in that case, the case 
beme reargued three times (ç Mod., 26%, and the greatest 
respect was manifested by the whole court for those prece- 
dents. Their importance is all the greater when we cou. 
sider what the matter was upon which King James’ judges 
sitting in Westminster Hall had to decide. It was not 
simply the case of a mere occupier, inhabitant, or scot 
or lot voter, “Therefore the question did not turn 
upon the purport of a special custom, or a charter, 
or a local act of Parlininent, or even of the 
common right in this or that borough. But it was that 
very matter and question which hns teen moote lt it the 
dictum of Lord Coke, the freeholders franchise in the shire, 
and upon that the decision in cach case expressly wag, that a 
feme sole shall vote if she hath a frechold, and that if she be 
nota feme sole, but a feme covert having frechold, then her 
husband during her coverture shall vote in her right, These, 
then, are so many express decisions which at once displace 
Lord Coke’s unsupported assertion and declare the law so as 
to constrain my judgment. It is sometimes said, when refer- 
ence is made to precedents of this kind, that they lave never 
been approved by the bar. But that cannot be said of tuese. 
Hakewell, the contemporary of Lord Coke and one of the 
greatest of all parliamentary lawyers then living—for even 
Selden and Granvil were not greater than Hakewell—left 
behind him the manuscript to which I have referred, with bis 
comments on those cases.” 

Sir William Lee, Chiel Justice, in his judgment in the case 
of Olive vs. Ingraham, expressly says that he had perused 
them, and that they contained the expression of Hakewell’s 
entire approval of the principles upon which they were de- 
cided, aud of the results deduced; and we have the statement 
of Lord Chief Justice Lee, who had carefully examined those 
cuses, that in the case of Holt os. Lyle it was determined that 
a feme sole freeholder may claim a vote for Parliament men; 
but if married her husband must vote for her. 

In the case of Olive es. Ingraham, Justice Probyn says: 

“The case of Holt vs. Lyle, lately mentioned by my Lord 
Chief Justice, is a very strong case. “ They who pay ought 
to choose whom they shall pay.” And the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice seemed to have assented to that genera: proposition as 
authority for the correlative proposition, that “ women, when 
fole, had a right to vote.” At all events, there 1s here the 
stronvest possible evidence that in the reign of James L, the 
seme sole, being the freeholder of a country, or what is the 
same thing, of a county, of a city, or town or borough, 
where, of custom, freeholders had the right to vote, not only 
lad, but exercised the parliamentary franchise. If married, 
she could not vote in respect mercly of her freebold, not be- 
cause of the incapacities of coverture, but for this simple 
reason, that, by the act of marriage, which is an act of law, 
the title of the feme sole frecholder became vested for life in 
the husband. The qualification to vote was not personal, but 
real; consequently, her right to vote became suspended as 
soon and for as long as she was married. I am bound to 
consider that the question as to what weight is due to the 
dictum of my Lord Coke is entirely disposed of by those 
cases from the reign of James I., and George IL, and thatthe 
authority of the latter is tnimpeached by any later authority, 
as the cases of Rex vs. Stubles, and Regina zs. Aberavon, 
abundantly show.” 

In Austey’s Notes on the New Reform Act of 1867, the 
authorities and precedents upon the right of women to vote 
in England are examined and summed up, and the author 
concludes: 

“It is submitted that the weight of authority is very 
greatly in favor of the female right of suffrage. Indeed, the 
only authority against it is contained in the short and hasty 
dictum of Lord Coke, referred to above. It was set down 
by him in his last and least authoritative institute, and itis 
certain that he has been tollowed neither by the great law- 
yers of his time nor by the judicature. The principles of the 
law in relation to the suffrage ot females will be found in 
Coates vs. Lyle, Holt vs. Lyle, Olive vs. Ingraham, and the 
King vs. Stubles, cases decided under the strict rules tor the 
construction af statutes.” 

It cannot be questioned, that from time, whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary, uamarried women 
have been, by the laws of Englend, competent voters, subject 
to the freehold qualification which applied alike to men aad 
women. Married women could not vote because they were 
not freeholders; by the common law their property, upon 
marriage, became vested in the husband. 

So that it appears that the admission of women to partici- 
pation in the affairs of government would not be so much of 
an innovation upon the theories and usage of the past as is 
by some supposed. 

In England the theory was that in property representation, 
all property should be represented. Here the theory is that 


does not confer on the citizens of each State political mghts 
in every other State is admitted. A citizen or Feiner vias 
cannot go into Virginia and vote at any election in that State, abbas 7 X o aY Yaya iit: 
though Shan he bas acquired a residence in Virginia, and is submitted the tollowing as the views of the minority : 
otherwise qualified as is required by the constitution (of Vir- , In the matter of the memorial of Victoria C We gran, 
ni) he becomes, without formal adoption as a citizen Ot, ferred by the Howe to the too. -sittee on the Jut: iry, the 

Works, Vol TP 6 Ane State politically.” (Webster's undersigned, members of the C montez, b iay unable to agree 
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It must be obvious that Mr. Webster was of opinion that to the report J the t iat Ute, pres it Ox Following as their 
the privileges nnd immunities of citizens, guaranteed tu them | tiet upon the stiyect of the memoriat: 

in the several States, did not include the privilege of the elve- The memorialist sets forth that she is a native born citizen 

tive franchise otherwise thun as secured by the State consti- | of tue United States, una a resident thereol; that she is oF 

tution. For, alter making the statement above quoted, that | adult age, and bas resided in tue State ol New York tor dree 
a citizen of Pennsylvania cannot go into Virginia and vote, | years past; that by the Constitution of the Unita States sht 
Mr. Webster adiis,“ but tor the purposes of trade, commerce, | Is guuranteed tue right of sulfrage; but that she is, by the 
buy ng and selling, it is evidently not in the power of any | laws of the State ot New York, Genie the exercise of that 
Siate to impose any hinderance or embarrassment, etc., upon | right; and that'by the laws of diti rent States and Teriterics 
citizens of other States, or to place them, going there, upon u | the puviege ot voting is denied to all the temale ciuzens ol 
ditferent footing trom her own citizens.” (Ib.) the United States; and petitions for relief by the enactment 
The proposition is clear that no citizen of the United States | 91 some law to entorce the p.ovisions of the Constitution, by 
can riguttully vote in any State of this Union who has not] which such right is guaranteed. z 
the qualifications required Dy the constitution of the State Phe question presented is one of exceeding interest and im- 
in wuich the right is claimed to be exercised, except as to | portance, involving as it do.s the constitutional rights not 
such conditions in the constitution of such Statesas deny the | aly of tue memorialist but of more than one-half ol tue cati- 
right to vote to citizens resident therein “on account ot race, | Zens ol the United Stutes—a question of constitutional iaw in 
color or previous condition of servitude.” Which tue civil and the natural rights of the cilizen are in- 
The adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment of the Consti solved: Questions of propriety or of expedieucy have 
tution imposing these three limitations upon the power ot | nothing to suini i : The questiviiie nob: Would at Di es: 
the several States, was, by necessary implication, a declara- ive to catend t w right ot sullrage ye women?” but 
tion thut the States had the power to regulate by a unitorm |. ae Women CHizens tuut right Dy the Coustitutivi äs 
rule the conditions upon which the glective franchise should Ae tee . pee . F F 
be exereised by ciuzens o. the Uni cd States resident therein, | A question of this kind should be met fairly and investi- 
Tue limitations specified in the Fifteenth Amendment ex- gated iu that generous and liberal spirit characteristic of the 
clude the conclusion ihat a State of this Union, having a | age, aud decided upon principles of justice, of right and 
government republican in form, may not prescribe coudi- of law. ` . 
tions upon which alone citizens may vote other than those 1. is claimed by many that to concede to woman the 1ight 
prohibited. It can hardly be suid that a State law which ex- of suffrage woulu be an innovation upon the laws of nature, 
cludes from voting women citizens, minor citizens and Lon- | and upon the theory and practice of the world for ages in 
resident citizens ot tbe United States, on account of sex, mi- | Lie past, and especially an innovation upon the commen law 
nority or domicile, is a denial of the rigut to vote on account | ot ngiand, which was originally the law ol this county, 
of race, color or previous Condition ot servitude. and which is the foundation of our legal fabric. 

It may be further added that the second section of the four- | 1t we Were to adinit the tuth of this, it is yet no argu- 
teenth Amendment, by the provision that “when the right ment against the proposition, if the right clainjed exists, and 
to vote at any election for the choice of electors of President | #8 estabiished by the Constitution of the United States. The 
and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in | Question is to be decided by tue Constitution and the funda- 
Congress, or executive and judicial officers of the State, or mental principles of our Government, and not by the usages 
the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any ot | #84 dogmas of the past. sdk aise | ae 
the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of |. H is a gratily iug tact that the world is advancing in polit- 
age, a citizen of the United States, or in any way abridged, ical science, aud gradually adopting more liberal and rational 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis | Meeres of goverument, : a 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion | „H€ establishment ot this Government upon the principles 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the | Of the Declaration of Independence was in itself a great in- 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one years ot age in | POVAtion upon the theories and practice of the world, and 
such State,” implies that the several States may restiict the | (Peed a new Chapter in the history of the human race, and 
elective franchise as to other than male citizens. In dispos- | tš Progress loward perlect civil and political liberty. 
ing of this question effect must be given, if possible, to every |, But tt is not ac mitted that the universal usage of the past 
provision of the Constitution, Article L, section 2, of the | hàs been in opposicion to the exercise of political power by 
Constitution provides : women. The highest positions of civil power have from 

That the House of Representatives shall be composed of eS s Deen ied Sy WOR En i all ages ot tbheswond, 
members chosen every second year by the people of the and the question of the riylt of women to a voice in govern- 


ñ ` 3 ment is a ne 3 ‘ a : ae itate 
séveral States, and the electors in each State shall’ have the | and the cant s "m E ser na 
qualifications requisite lor electors of the most numerous Š + ee 


. : far less free and liberal than ours. 
branch of the State Legislature. . In the Roman Republic, during its long and glorious ca- 
This provision has always been construed to vest in the | reer, women occupied a higher position, as to political 
several States the exclusive right to prescribe the qualifica- | rights and privileges, than in any other contemporaneous 
tions of electors for the most numerous branch of the State government. In England unmarried women have, by the 
Legislature, anu therefore for members of Congress. And | Jaws of that country, always been competent to vote and to 
this interpretation is supported by section IV., article 1, of | hold civil offices, if qualitied in other respects; at least such 
the Constitution, which provides: y . is the weight of authority. In “ Callis upon Sewers,” an old 
That the time, places and manner of holding elections | Knglish work, will be found a discussion of the question as 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each | to the right of women to hold office in England. 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at} “The learned and distinguished author uses the following 
any time by law make or alter such regulations except as to language : 
the place of choosing Senators.” ; “ And for temporal governments I have observed women 
Now it is submitted, if it had been intended that Congress | to have from time to time been admitted to the highest 
should prescribe the qualification of electors, thet the grant | places; for in ancient Roman history I find Eudocia and 
would have read: “ ‘I'he Congress may at any time by law | Theodora admitted at several times into the sole government 
make or alter such regulations, and also prescribe the quali- | of the Empire; and here in England our late famous Queen 
fication of electors,” etc. The power, on the contrary, is | Elizabeth, whose goverment was most renowned; and Sem- 
limited exclusively to the time, place and manner, and does | jramis governed Syria; and the Queen of the South, which 
not extend to the qualification of the electors. ‘This power | came to visit Solomon, tor anything that appears to the con- 
to prescribe the qualification of electors in the several States | trary, was a sole queen; and to fall a degree lower, we have 
has always been exercised, and is to-day, by the several | precedents that King Richard the First and King Henry the 
States of tue Union; and we apprehend, until the Constitu- | Fifth appointed by commissions their mothers to be regents 
tion shall be cuanged, will continue to be so exercised, sub- | of this realm in their absence in France. 
ject only to the express limitations imposed by the Constitu- | “ But yet I will descend a step lower; and doth not our 
tion upon the several States, before noticed. We are of | law temporal and spiritual admit of woman to be execu- 
opinion, therefore, that it is not competent for the Congress | trixes and administratrixes? And thereby they have the rule 
of the United States to establish by law the right to vo.e | or ordering of great estates, and many tines they are guardi- 
without regard to sex in the several States of this Union, | ancsses in chivalry, and have hereby also the government of 
without the consent of the peope of such States, and against | many great heirs in the kingdom and of their own estates, 
their constitutions and laws; and that such legislation would | < So by these cases it appeareth that the common law of 
be, in our judgment, a violation of the Cunsutution of the | this kingdom submitted many things to their government; 
United States, and ot the rights reserved to the States | yet the statute of justices of the peace is like to Jethro's 
respectively by the Constitution. lt is undoubtedly the | counsel to Moses, lor there they speak of men to be justices, 
rigut of the people of the several States so to reform} and thereby seemeth to exclude women; but our siatute ot 
their constitutions and laws as to secure the equal exercise | sewers is, * Commission ot sewers shall be granted by the 
of the right ol sullrage, at all elections heid therein under the 
Constitution of the United States, to all citizens, without re- 
gard to sex; und us public opinion creates constitutions and 
governments in the several States, it is not to be doubted 
that whenever, in any State, tue people ure of opinion tuat 
such a reform is advisuble, it will be made, 

If, however, as is claimed in the m.morial reterred to, the 
right to vote “is vested by the Constitution in the citizens 
of the United States without regard to sex,” that right can 
be established iu the courts without lurther legislation. 


The suggestion is made that Congress, by a mere declara- 


Mr. Loughridge, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 


re- 


King to such person and persons as the lords shall appoint.’ 
So the word persons stands indifferently tor either sex. Iam 
of the opinion, ior the authorities, reasons and causes atore- 
said, that this honorable countess being putinto the commis- 
sion of the sewers, the same is warrantable by the law; and | of personal representation, which, of course, if carried out 
the ordinances and decrees made by her and the other com- | fully, inelndes the representation Gf all property. In Eng- 
missions of sewers are not to be impeached for that cause of | land, as ye have seen, the owner of the property, whether 
her sex.” male or female, was entitled to representation, no distinetion 
As itis said by a recent writer: being made on account of sex. It the doctrine contended for 
“ Even at present in England the idea of women holding | by the majority of the Committee he correct, then this Gov- 
official station is not so strange as in the United States, The | ernment is less liberal upon this question than the Govern- 
tory uct, shall suy that the constitution claimed in the memo- | Countess of Pembroke had the office ot sheriff ot Westmore- | ment of England has been for hundreds of years, for there is 
rinl is the true Construction of the Constitution, or, in other | land and exercised it in person, At the assizes she sat with | in this country a large class of citizens uf adult age, and 
words, that by the Constitution of the United States the | the judges on the bench. In a reported case itis stated by | owners in their own right of large amounts of property, and 
right tu vote is vested in citizens of the United States “ witli- | counsel and assented to by the court that n woman is capable | who pay a large proportion of the taxes to support the Gov- 
out regard to sex," unything m the Constitution and laws ot | of serving in almost all the offices of the kingdom.” ernment, who are denied any representation whatever, either 
any Suse to the contrary notwithstanuipg. Ju the opinion As to the right of women to vote by the common law of | for themselves or their property—unmarried women, of 
of thy committee, such declaralury act is not authorized by | England, the authorities are clear, In the English Law Ma- | whom it cannot be said that their interests are represented 
the Constitution nor within tue legtslutive power of Cou- | gauze ior 1868, 69, Vol, XXVI, p. 120, will be found reported | by their husbands. In their case neither the English nor the 
grees, We, ncrelole, recommend tuu udopuon of the fol- | the case of thy application of Jane Allen, who claimed to he J American theory of representation is carried out, and this 
lowing resolutiou : entered upon the list of voters of the Parish of St. Giles, | utter denial ot representation is jasttieù upon the ground 
d&sved, Tuat the prayer of the petitioner be not granted, | under the reform act ot 1867, Which act provides as follows: | alone that this eluss of citizens are women. 
that the memoria De uad on the table, und that the Commit |“ Every man shall, in and atter the year 1868, be entitled to be Surely we cannot be so mash less liberal than our Eaglish 
tee on the Judiciary be discharged trom the further consid: | registered as a voter, and when regist:ved to vote for n mem- ancestors! Surely the Constitution of this Republic does not 
eretion of the subject. ber or members to serve in Parliament, who is qualified as | sunction an injustice so indefensible as that! 
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ent ic deete oe privileges of “ett reas of the United 
Yue terms, Citizens of the Naes and citizens ot the 

periit court of the United Sates sems to hold a diffe- 
m: se of this question from that stated by the Com- 
= “a eye of the Live Stock Association rs. Crescent City 
Cacwn, SE Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court of 
siud Sates, delivering the opinion, uses the following 
‘-rvage in relation to the lst clause of the XIV. Amend- 
=? 


ay 


“Tue new prohibition that “no State shall make or enforce 
gr aw whe aball abridge the privileges or immunities of 
quae of the United States,” is not identical with the clause 
awe Pesstitution which declared that © the citizens of each 
wy «ou be ented to all the privileges and immunities of 
wos ia the several States.” It embraces much more. 

ps posible that those who framed the article were not 
semselves aware of the far-reaching character ot its terms, 
wtf te Amendment does in fact bear a broader meaning, 
wy wes extend its protecting shield over those who were 
serer thousut of when it was conceived and put in torm, and 
We reach social evils which were never before prohibited 
w Constitutional enactment, it is to be presumed that the 
American people, in giving in their imprimatur, understood 
what they were doing, and meant to decree what in fact they 
Ese decreed. 

The “privileges and immunities ” secured by the original 
Coostitauon were only such as each State gave to its own 
ains, * * * * * but the Fourteenth Amendment 

ibis any State from abridging the privileges or immu- 
ates of citizens of the United States, whether its own citi- 
wens or any others. It not merely requires equality of privi- 
exes, bat it demands that the privileges and immunities of 
ul citizens shal] be absolutely unabridged and unimpaired. 

In the same opinion, after enumerating some oi the" privi- 
ges” of the citizens, such as were pertinent to the case on 
wal, but declining to enumerate all, the court further says: 

~ These pinen cannot be invaded without sapping the 
very foun 


ation of republican government. A republican 
prermment is not merely a government of the people, 
matt is a free government. * * * * * Jt was very 
ably contended on the part of the defendants that the Four- 
xesto Amendment was intended only to secure to all citizens 
T œpacities before the law. That was at first our view 
t Butit does not so read. The language is, ‘No State 
eall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
Caited States.’ What are the privileges and immunities of 
tte citizens of the United States? Are they capacities 
merely? Are they not also rights?” 

The court in this case seems to intimate very strongly that 
the Amendment was intended to secure the naturalfrights of 
clizems, as well as their equal capacities before the law. 

Ina case in the Supreme Court of Georgia, in 1869, the 
question was before the court whether a negro was compe- 
teal to hold office in the State of Georgia. The case was ably 
wgved on both sides, Mr. Akerman, the present Attorney 
General of the United States, being of counsel for the peti- 
weer, Although the point was made and argued fully, that 
ise right to vote and hold office were both included in the 
privileges and immunities of citizens, and were thus guaran- 
ved by the XIV. Amendment, yet that point was not 
directly passed upon by the court, the court holding that un- 
der the laws and constitution of Georgia, the negro citizen 
had the right claimed. In delivering the opinion, Chief 
Jmtice Brown said : 

“Tt is not necessary to the decision of this case to inquire 
what are the ‘ privileges and immunities’ of a citizen, which 
are guaranteed by the XIV. Amendment to the Constitution 
ofthe United States. Whatever they may be, they are pro- 
terted against all abridgment by legislation. Mey Tong ce 
Whetber the ‘ privileges and immunities’ of the citizen em- 
brace political rights, including the right to hold office, I 
seed not now inquire. If they do, that right is guaranteed 
slike by the Constitution of the United States and of Georgia, 
ind is beyond the control of the Legislature.” 

In the opinion of Justice McKay, among other proposi- 
tions, he lays down the following: 

“Ud. The rights of the people of this State, white and black, 
tre not granted to them by the constitution thereof; the ob- 

jetand effect of that instrument is not to give, but to re- 
strain, deny, regulate and guarantee rights, and all persons 
recognized by that constitution as citizens of the State have 
equal legal and political rights, except as otherwise expressly 
declared, Í 

“3d. It is the settled and uniform sense of the word ‘ citi- 
vn, when used in reference to the citizens of the separate 
States of the United States, and to their rights as such citi- 
wos, that it describes a person entitled to every right, legal 
wd political, enjoyed by any person in that State, unless 
there be some express exception made by positive law tover- 


Z the Suter,” while the first section of the XIV. 
| moval they become citizens of the adopted State without 
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Samas l l loo l ote s, whow rigulare ! delivering his opinion. used the following language us to the 
i o ft rights and qnalities of citizenship : 
cae ater toto ee Mr Akerman j u pop who, it may be asked, is a citizen? What do the 
: x. “ç Tapas ç s WUC) character and status of citizens import’ Without fear of con- 
eee eee ee ae ae tradi tion, it does nat import the condition of being private 
ee Ka ness eh Q Y Mee Wo orma tizen hes | property, the subject of individual power and ownership. 
ie FAIR bow be seen that | Upon a pnnciple of etymology nlone, the term citizen, as de- 
dodin gt toner vere be f rivet from cintas, conveys the Iden of connection or identiti- 
Loa auttas Talt te cation with the State or government, and a participation in 


OS Abe + EN SOARES RS E s .. itis functions. But beyond this there ia not, it ia believed, to 
woot t ent with = 


ETAS ows `y D: ead ae With be found, in the theories of writers on government, or in any 
ae: p> eto orvet CRE |netual experiment heretofore tried, an exposition of the term 
AU at Bp ¿u= l nih Amend: | citizen which has not been understood ne conferring the actual 
TLL ieai T o te pe han ee ei andens. f possession and enjoyment, or the perfect right of acquisition 
E le a8 Bele ae cisa the quesued | apd enjoyment, of an entire equality of privileges, civil and 


ae . . : "a political. 
ST Tan teago wosa tan 8 tan the privileges of And in the same case Chief Justice Taney said: “The 
Towie EV J thani ere that right! words ' people ofthe United States’? and ‘citizens’ are synon- 
bores oe ste gene ol the United | ymous terms, and mean the same thing; they both describe 


>i- Ti vut Amenvnent : the political body, who, according to our republican institu- 
, H U wt ses COR er te SSSA AAT U e arcument fuils. I tions, form the sovercivnty, and who hold the power, and con- 
> Pewormetin the presi we yet chim tonat! duct the government through their representatives. They are 
p r sohetatetaine 1 by the sutheriics, and whut we familiarly cull the novercign people, and every citi- 
eve `sllacious by a consid. tation of the principles | zen jis one of this people, and a constituent member ot this 


Of free government. 

» Weert that trem the very nature of our government, 
(the reut of sufrage is a tumbumnental richt ot citizenship, not 
Fouls included ma the term “ privileges ot citizens of the United 


sovereignty.” (19 llowaurd, 40-4.) 

In an important case of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Chiet Justice Juy, in deliver ng the opinion ot the 
i 1 t court, said: “ At the Revolution the sovereignty devolved 
States, as cd in the i ourteenti Amendment, but also in- | on the people, and they are truly the sovereigns of the 
chet din vie term as used in section 2 of article IY., and in country, but they are sovereigns without subjects (unless the 
Unis we cai we are sustained both by the wuthoritics and | Airean slaves may be so called), and have none to govern 
‚by reason. : 1 but themselves. The citizens of America are equal as fellow- 

In Abbott re Bayley (6 Pick., 92), the Supreme Court of | citizens, and joint tenants of the sovereignty.” (Chisbol vs. 
Mus-ihusetta suy : i OR Georgia, 2 Dallus, 470.) 
po The privileges and immunities’ secured to the people of In Conner ts. Elliott (18 Howard), Justice Curtis, in declin- 
; each State, in every other State, can be applied only to the | ing to give an enumeration of all the “privileges” of the 
Case of a removal from one State into another. By such re- | citizen, said: “ According to the express words and clear 
meaning of the clause, no privileges are secured except those 
that belong to citizenship.” 

The Supreme Court said, in Corfield zs. Coryell, that the 
elective franchise is such privilege; therefore, according to 
Justice Curtis, it belongs to citizenship. Ina case in the 
Supreme Court of Kentucky (1 Littell’s Ky. Reports, p. 833), 
the Court say: 

“ No one can, therefore, in the correct sense of the term, 
be a citizen of a State who is not entitled upon the terms 
prescribed by the institutions of the State to all the rights and 
privileges conferred by these institutions upon the highest 
class of society.” 

Mr. Wirt, when Attorney-Gencral of the United States, in 
an official opinion to be found on p. 508, Vol. L, Opinions of 
Attorneys Generals, came to the conclusion that the negroes 
were not citizens of the United States, for the reason that 
they bad very few of the “privileges” of citizens, and 
among the “ privileges of citizens” of which they were de- 


naturalization, and have a right to sne and be sued as citi- 
zens; and yet this privilege is qualified and not absolute, for 
they cannot enjoy the right of suffrage or eligibility to office 
wilhont such terin of residence as shall be prescribed by the 
Constitution and Juws of the State into which they shall re- 
Dove. 

This case fully recognizes the right of suffrage as one of 
the “ privileges of the citizen,” subject to the right of the 
State to regulate as to the term of residence—the same prin- 
ciple was laid down in Cortield cas, Correll. 

[n the case of Corfield vs. Correll in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Justice Washington, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, used the following language : 

“e The privileges and immunities conceded by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to citizens in the several States’ 
are to be confined to those which are in their nature funda- 
mental, and belong ot right to the citizens of all tree govern- 
ments. Such are the rights of protection of life and liberty, prived, that they could not vote at any election. 
and to acquire and enjoy property, and to pay no higher im-|{" Webster defines a citizen to be a person, native or nat- 
positions than other citizens, and to pass through or reside in | yralized, who has the privilege of voting for public officers, 
the State ut pleasure, and to enjoy the elective franchise as | and who is qualified to fill offices in the gift of the people. 
regulated und established by the laws or Constitution of the] Worcester defines the word thus: An inhabitant of a 
State in which it is to be exercised” republic who enjoys the rights of a citizen or freeman, and 
„And this is cited approvingly by Chancellor Kent. (2| who has a right to vote for public officers as a citizen of tbe 
Kent, sec. 72.) Sa at . United States.” 

This case is cited by the majority of the Coinmittee, as] Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, defines the term citizen 
sustaining their view of the law, but we are unable so to | thug: “One who, under the Constitution and laws of the 
understand it. It is for them an exceedingly unfortunate | United States, has a right to vote for Representatives in Con- 
citation. gress and other public ofticers, and whojis qualified to fill offi- 

In that case the court enumerated some of the “ privileges | ces in the gift of the people.” ; 
of citizens,” such as are “in their nature fundamental and be-| Aristotle defines a “ citizen” to be one who is a partner in 
long of right to the citizens of all free governments” (mark the | the gegislative and judicial power, and who shares in the 
language), aud among those rights place the “right of thej honors of the State. (Aristotle de Repub., Lib. HI., 
elective franchise” in the same category with those great cap. 5, D.) 
rights of life, liberty and property. And yet the Committee| The essential properties of Athenian citizenship consisted 
cite this case to show that this right is not a fundamental | in the share possessed by every citizen in the legislature, in 
right of the citizen! the election of magistrates, and in the courts of justice. (See 

But it is added by the court that the right of the elective | Smith’s Dictionary of Greek Antiquities, p. 289.) 
franchise, “is to be enjoyed as regulated and established by] ‘The possession of the jus suffragii, at least, if not also of 
the State in which it is to be exercised.” I the jus honorum, is the principle which governs at this day 

These words are supposed to qualify the right, or rather | in defining citizenship in the countries deriving their juris- 
take it out of the list of fundamental rights, where the court | prudence from the civil law. (Wheaton’s International Law, 
had just placed it. The court is made to say by this at- p. 892.) 
tempt, in the same sentence, “ the elective franchise is a fun- The Dutch publicist, Thorhecke, says: 
damental right of the citizen, and it is nota fundamental) “What constitutes the distinctive Character of our epoch 
right.” It is a “fundamental right,” provided the State secs | is the development of the right of citizenship. In its most 
fit to grant the right. I is a “fundamental right of the cit- | extended as well as its inost restricted sense, it includes a 
izen,” but it does not exist unless the laws of the State give great many properties. 
it. A singular species of “fundamental rights!” Ts there}~ “The right of citizenship is the right of voting in the 
not a clear distinction between the regulation of a right and government of the local, provincial or national community 
its destruction? The Siate may regulate the right, but it | of which one isa member. In this last sense the right of 
may not destroy it. citizenship significs a participation in the right of voting in 

What is the meaning of “regulate” and “establish” | the general government, as member of the State.” (Rev. & 
Webster says: Regulate—to put in good order. Establish—| Fr. Etr., tom. v, p. 883.) 
to make stable or firm. — i are In a recent work of some research, written in opposition to 

This decision then is, that “the elective franchise is a | female suffrage, the author takes the ground that women are 
fundamental right of the citizen of all free governments, to | not citizens, and urges that as a rcason why they can pro- 
be enjoyed by the citizen, under such laws as the State may | perly be denied the elective franchise, bis theory being that 
enact to regulate the right and make it stable or firm.” | jf full citizens they would be entitled to the ballot. He uses 


Chancellor Kent, in the section referred to, in giving the suh- 
stance of this opinion, leaves ou. the word establish, regard- 
ing the word regulate as sufficiently giving the meaning ot 
the court. 

This case is, in our opinion, a very strong one against the 
theory of the majority of the Committee. 

The Committee cite the language of Mr. Webster, as coun- 
sel in United States cs. Primrose. 


We indorse every word in that extract. We do not claim 
that a citizen of Pennsylvania can go into Virginia and vote 
in Virginia, being a citizen of Pennsylvania. No person bas 
ever contended for such an absurdity. We claim that when 
the citizen of the United States becomes a citizen of Virginia, 
that the State of Virginia has neither right nor power to 
abridge the privileges of such citizen by denying him entirely 
the right of suffrage, and thus all political rights. The 
authorities cited by the majority of the Committee do not 
seem lo meet the case—certuinly do not sustain their theory. 

The case of Cooper vs. The Mayor of Savannah (4 Geo., 72) 
involved the question whether a tree negro was s citizen of 
the United States. The court, in the opinion, says: 

“ Free persons of color have never been recognized as citi- 
zens of Georgia; they are not entitled to bear urms, vote for 
members ot the legislature, or hold any civil office; they have 
no political rights, but have personal rights, one of which is 
personal liberty.” 

That they could not vote, hold office, etc., was held evi- 
dence that they were not regarded as citizens. 

- In the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Scott vs. Banford (19 Howard, p. 476), Mrs Justice Daniel, iu 


the following language: 

“It is a question about which there may be some diversity 
of opinion what constitutes citizenship, or who are citizens. 
In a loose and improper sense the word citizen is sometimes 
used to denote any inhabitant of the country, but this is not a 
correct use of the word. Those, and no others, are properly 
citizens who were parties to the original contract by which 
the government was formed, or their successore who are 
qualitied to take part in the atfuirs of government by their 
votes in the election of public officers. 

“Women and children are represented by their domestic 
directors or heads, in whose wills theirs is supposed to be in- 
cluded. They, as well as others not entitled to vote, are not 
properly citizens, but are members of the State, fully entitled 
to the protection of its laws. A citizen, then, is a person en- 
titled to vote in the elections. He is one of those in whom 
the sovereign power of the State resides. (Joncs on Suffrage, 
p. 48.) 

But all such fallacious theories as this are swept away by 
the Fourteenth Amendmentgwhich abolishes the theory of 
difierent grades of citizenship, or different grades of rights 
and privileges, and declares all persons born in the country 
or naturalized in it to be citizens, in the broadest and fullest 
sense of the term, leaving no ro m for cavil, and vuarantce- 
ing to all citizens the riguts and privileges of citizcus of the 
Republic. 

We think we are justified in saying that the weight of 
authority sustains us in the view we take of this quc»: na. 
But considering the nature of it, it is a question de). uting 
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aad American commerce—wLat wheres lefi of give up| THE CARPET BAGGER'S FRAUDS AND 
the ahat THEFTS IN THE SOUTH, 


Tue Washington Rrrudlircm says this steamship bill © is 
“lbe parties have named all the principal seaports as their eee ee Ge 5 ey ane : The Result of our Exposures of the Swindles 
ports of arrival and departure. It is therefore evidently their | ciple are for + brie! tim: buries! beneath corr: ption and the insa- in North Carclina. 
intention to create the separate services named in the bill of | tiable greed of gain. It would be no less an error than a wrong 
semi-montly, weekly, eemi-weekly and tri-weekly. This | to charge this monstrosity upon the Senate, or upon any in- 
gives the aggregate mail pay of two milion one hundred thou- | dividual Senator. It originated entirely outside of the Senate 
sand dollars per annum—a sum never before thought of by | and appsrently with sume partits well skilled in revenue 
the ‘widest raiders’ upon the government treasury. matters, so far as they are tu be evaded under practices too 
“ As the United States is in debt, and will remain so for a | often occurring in the custom- houses of the country, and by 
longer period than this contract, all disbursements made take | which the government is cheated out of large sums by talse 
interest and tnterest thereon, and no arrangement of finance appraisements, by false invoices and by fraudulent practices, 
can remove this actual compounding of interest, eith: r against | either through ignorance, connivance with, or actual design 
a State or an individual, until that State or individual is not | of ite officers. 
only free from debt, but has more money than can be in- 
vested profitably. 


[COSTINTED FROM NINTH PAGE] 


builders, ıt would destroy all but those in the employ of this 
company. 


REWARD OF $5,000 OFFERED FOR ONE OF THE 
SWINDLERS. 


WILL THE NEW YORK ABETT'NG BANKERS BE 
HELD LIABLE! 


In onr issues of the 12th and 26th of November, and 3d of 
December, 1870, we expesed very thoroughly the impositions, 
plondering and swindliwy practiced upon the State of North 
Carolina by a set of unpriucipled villuius, wbo. under the 
plausible plea of State improvement, obtained some twenty. 
five or six milliovs of dollars of the State vond: through the 
asserted co-vperation of Governor Holden and a sufficient 
lobby ia the State Legislature. 

The principal movers of the lobby were stated to he one 
Milton S. Littlefield, a self-styled General; one Georye W. 
Swepsop, an almshouse manoger, yclept a banker, of course 
of the shoddy sort, though whether the short-cuttines uf the 
wonl in this shoddy was from sheep or darker-skinned 
ouimals, we dia not learn—but it was evough that he joioed 
the shoddy ring either there or here—and to aid them, 
Messrs. Porter & Fitzhugh, members of a banking firm in 
this city. 

We gave the amounts of each specific appropriation and 
for each of the roads, and the aguregate. We showed that 
the State had been bankrupted, and, notwithstanding its 


w ; ER AKAN “ The atrocities provided for in the original bill have from 
i Hence this wildly extravagant bill, it | time to time been exposed hy many of the Rcpublican jour- 
passed, will take from the Government, in the fifteen years, nals, and as often the bill has. chameleon like, changed its 


the enormous sum of $82.055,432. _ | rm and color, only to substitute some other as tortuous and 
“There is no difficulty in having the mails carried in| as dusky, to conceal the one great olject—plunder of the 
American steamships for the postage which will arise {rom | people's money.” 


the service ; and this is the only safe way for the government | This journal was the first to point out the atrocities of the 
to arrange an ocean mail system, for under it the carriers be- | American and European, and the American Mail and Ocean 
come interested in developing such a system to the greatest | Transportation Companies. Since then intelligent journals, 
extent, that their own revenue may be enlarged. Getting an | guarding the peogle’s interests, of both parties, bave de- 
enormous subsidy will not increase the mails; it will not in- | nounced the schemes. The Chicago Tribune has severely 
crease commerce, except in undeveloped quarters. This bill | criticized Senator Conkling for introducing one of them, and 
only takes up those ports and places where commerce is al- | that Senator has, on the floor of the Senate, felt it due to 
ready created and developed to its fullest extent. It can | himself to say that it was only introduced by special request, 
only divide that commerce, which, the large portion of it | and that he neither .avored nor was responsible therefor. 
being now carried in steamships without any subsidy what-{ We learn that the parties engineering this bill have prc- 
ever, is sufficient evi lence that the postal receipts will be a | posed to take out “all the stealing sections,” and makea new, actual and its historic integrity, it would be impossible for 
suffic:ent inducement, if given for a long period, without add- | and, as nearly as they can, an “ honest bill ”—but what Sena | it to meet the interest on this debt, created Wich a good in- 
ing to our people’s burden a drain of eighty-two millions of | tor or member of Congress would trust to this? Who would tention, but under the most fraudulent representations. 
dollars to enrich a monopoly which will utterly destroy the | trust the man or men who arrange to plunder, and when de-| We pointed ont, as the results of the infamous robbery, 

individual enterprise of merchants. tected, offer to take the same property—honestly—if they the probable repudiation or scaling of this debt, the im- 

“Itis desirable, most desirable, to see our commerce re- | can get it? peachment of Governor Holden, the arrest of Swepson and 
established upon the ocean, but this is not the process to ac-| Neither the House or Senate are likely to be thus cajoled. | of Littlefield, if either or both could be found. With us it 
complish it. Adopt such a system as that of England. It| The remedy for all such attempts is for Congress to pro- | W38 certainly not prophecy but the power of truthfal 

should be done by the President and his Cabinet, so far as | vide such measures as will enable ship-builders in our own | reasoping upon ascertained facts. Í 

determining upon routes, and then either accepting offers for | country to supply vessels as cheaply as they are built abroad We were the first to gather and to group these facts. We 

service under a general law, properly adapted, cr by condi- | When this is done there are enough of merchants ready to | “°F? the frst to show their ruinous tendency—the fest to 
tional contracts, subject to Congressional approval. In this | unite in placing steamers upon the ocean without demanding fearlessly expose the frauds and the parties. The first to 
way paying routes would be opened; proper commercial | such subsidies as would bankrupt the United States Treasury. point to; the remedy: ane impeachment of Holden, thean- 
relatious be established ; and Congress would be relieved from — worthy governor of a time bonored State, with but one 
the discussion of such wild and visionary schemes, as this A HISTORICAL PICTURE. blemish upon its exeutcheon—Rebellion, and that being 
American and European Company presents, of robbing the ae . rapidly obliterated by the undying fires of loyalty which 
States and ports of the Atlantic of the business which be-| We copy upon the last pace of this number, the picture could not be extinguished ; the arrest of Swepscn, of Little- 
longs to their citizens, and plundering the government and | of the female suffragists betore the Judiciary Co. mittee of field, of Porter and Fitzhugh, if the statements ia 
people of $82,000,000. the House of Representatives of the United States. from | Of the latter, and they could be caught within the limits o 

“Such a monopoly created by Congress, will do much to | Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. It represents Victoria C. are d peas State, Tis DEET TEN 
rouse the spirit of the workingmen against its oppressive | Woodbull in the act of delivering her address to said Com- | — hese ape ae as we name genes ie 8 od ce 4 
influence, as well as against those who are instrumental in | mittee. As this scece will, in atter time, be considered as ea anan er the ae ne taas Joaren a ac 
forcing it into existence; and the same cry of ‘Down wits | the turoing point iv the movement for politizal equality, | DOF “Ocen i8 now uncer Mnpeac ment SNe ee 

Sta : Š 'e glad to be able, through the courtesy of Mr. Leslie, | arrest, Littlefield a fugitive from justice. A requisition upon 
monopolies, which swept over the land some thirty-five | We are glad to be able, z y , A A x P 2 ` 
years ago, and changed all party relations, will again be | to present it to our readers, though it bas had the very wide | Governor Reid, of Florida, having failed to bring him to 
heard and felt. Š Ë circulation of his valuable and artistic jouroal. jnetice, because, as alleged, he is partiops criminus with 

M š: oS We should be guilty of utter unappreciativeness did we | bim, the Legislature of the State of North Carolina has 

Sec. 8. The whole of this section is arranged to cover an not make some public acknowledzment of so public an ex- | attborized Goveruor Caldwell to offer a reward of $5,600 for 
eeu inonopoly, without other liability man that pression of the importance which a ttaches to the movement | bis appreheusion. I 
of eee a TS but With asi facility lor smuggling tbis picture commemorates, in which it has been our privi- It may not be possible for Governor Caldwell (who by the 
under the provisions of this act.’ It is drawn with practiced lege to take a prominent part. Itis the beginning of that | Way was Lieutenant Governor of the State, and becomes 
skill by one familiar with custom-house and revenue service; | 1.01, must ultimate in making women eqnal in political Governor under the Constitution while Heldeu is under im. 
made to appear fair, while it contains and conceals all the rights, with men. . Ir does not ask Congress ia, grint avy- peachment) to sustain the cbarges against the New York 
facilities and means of corrupting the officers of the revenue, thing. It only demands that women shall be protected in | So-called bankers, or to bring them to justice if sustained, 
when placed in isolated positions, where investigation is dif- exercising rights which tbey are already possessed of, and although we doubt not Governor Hoffmau wold render ap 
ficult and discovery rendered nearly impossible by the well- | herein differs from all previous movements in their favor. | any man in the State if it were clearly shown he had either 
prepared guards which are skillfully placed to conceal it. | we only repeat what all concerned koow when we say, robbed or connived at the robbing of a sister State of the 
The mere direction of the Secretary of the Treasury—for that | that when the Female Saftrage Conventionists met in Wash. | Uvion. 
is all that is nominally left him—amounts to little, for even iogton they were entirels ignorant of what had alieady been Our friends in the South may see from the present results 
that direction is practically ignored by a restrictive clause, | done, and many of them are still “sricking” to the xyr. |in North Carolina, that Wooputrr & CLAFLIN’s WE :ELY 
placed at the end of the section; thus a Cabinet Minister, | Amendment as their redemption. We would simply ask carries the influence of truth, which must and will prevail 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, is made | such the question, How do they expect to ever get a XVI. | in breaking up the fraudulent schemers—t 19 shoddy and 
subservient to, if this bill be passed, a legalized smuggling | Amendment thtougt Congress it Conzress will vot enforce pseudo baakers, the railroad * milkers,” and swiudlers—and 
company. Such effrontery has rarely been equalled as is} the plain langua e of the Constitution, as it was, to say they may rely upon our guarding not only then, but the 
contained in the sentence, ‘ And direction of the Secretary of | nothing about the XIV. and XV. Amendments? The trouble | country, from the bold and scheming monopolists of the 
the Treasury, as herein provided.’ in the movement has always been the samo which exists m | time. 

“ Bec. 0. The effect of this section, as it stands amended, is | the Church: * There Is no other way to heaveu excevt the 
to partially destroy all supervision ot the Treasury Depart- | one we prescribe,” and consequently there are numberiess 
ment over importations in these steamers, leaving almost} small factions wasting their strength in contention, We 
the control of the revenue to the discretion of these parties. | know there ií alr ady a way to the heaven of political 

“Sec. 10. Provides that the examining, appraising, assess- | equality; it only requires that the rabbish in the path be 
ing, levying and collecting of the revenue upon importations | cleared away so that sight of it can be gained by those who 
shall be done in the buildings of this company at all the ports | wisb to hide it, not only from themselves, but from those 
of the Atlantic seaboard! It is a transfer practically of the | who reek it. 
custom-louses of the country to this company, and probably | We suggest that after carefully reading this paper it be 
it would appear fairer to the people if this should be amended | laid away. Future uges will ask questions which it will as- I Š 
BO as to declare the Treasury Department abolished and its | sist in answering. ih WAP by us, because it was by us, to a fair aud un- 
functions transferred to tbis wonderful company. R prega gs: 3 examination of thie Report of the Minority: The 

S Gee TU On iBiz cia a New York paper sive Wetal EXPLANATION—On account of the length ot the repor's evideuce it contains is so overwhelmingly in tavit of the 
7A: parece one cic we fmi cunningly hide: nro of the Judiciary Committee on the Woodhull Memorial, | Position which it was our duty and privilege to bring before 
sabia cual armies ig Š busi g 1 Oeni which we publish this week, much of our regular matter is Congress, that we cannot see how any, except such as ara 
vide for givlüg thils corporat inica: business andia fortune laid over, some of which we regret to be obliged to deter, | determined vot io be convivced, can fail to come to the 
the richest plum in the pickings of the custom-house—the but the importance of these reports we think fully justifies conclusions of Messrs. Loughridge aud Butler. 
one item which has caused more wrangling and discontent It is no matter of expediency, but simply a question of 
than all others put together—that which is known as the 


law and of justice ; and when Mr. Binzham desired to com- 
General Order business! This is infamous! This is a mo-| We invite attention to the advertisement in another | mit the entire Committee against it these gentlemen would 
nopely with a vengeance, not only on sen, but on shore; not | column of the Elizabetbtowo and Paducah Ra lroad First | not allow such a stigma to be cast upon them; ther bave 


only for one port, but for all; not only for one ship, but for | Mortgage Bonde. We uuderstanod, irom the houses off ring | given the question full consideration, and fully sustain our 
every ono; for it this odious bill is passed, with ite outrageous | them for sale, which houses are of the h-ghest tivancial | interpretation of the Constitution. We teel sare that it 
advantages, there will be no use in competing with the com- | standing, that the road is based on the soundest foundation, | will not be many morths betore the majority of the people 


pany's vesels. All other American shipe and companice and, ffm their representations, we think this eecurity | will wonder that this question has slept wo quietly w 
bad beter basten to craw) under iœ cut-throat fiag at once, | worthy of the consideration of capitalista long. 


- 


TO OUR READERS. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers, specially’ 
to what will always be regarded as a historical evevt—to 
the presout movement. in Congress in tavor of political 
equality. We present the two Reports from the Judiciary 
Committee in full, and trst all our friends aud ene mes 
will give them a full and just consideration. Especially do 
we ask those who have sven fit to make light of the matter 
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=: ! 
OUB OCEAN COMMERCE. 


Al.dveo M soo chne-tts remons‘rater against the“ Women 
of this conntry kav n s con lira d to them tbe sacred mgut 
and privilege of azfraze * We would inform this gifted 
lady that this is not the question at all. The question is, 
that women already bave committed to them that “sacred 
right and privilege.” and are debarred from ita exercise 
against the provisions of the Constitution. This lady must 
ask Congress to withdraw tbis investure of “ sacred right 
and privilege " from so unworthy a class of citizens. 


THE TRUE MEANS TO BEGAN AXD RETAN IT. 


A Gow bref sears aco car “ Liners.” or Liverpool packets 
asd Harre packs ts, were the most reliable aud beet ships 
They were the carriers of passengers and 

merchandise between New York and the ports named. 
From year to year they were improved in model and sea. 

ailities arti! they exeseded foreign shipe. With the ac- 
qusition of California came a necessity for greater speed, : 
and gene Little of freight capacity was sacrificed to attain 
‘tn the “> i iper” ships, which, with good winds, were as : 

5 y . “oN a M 
smit in their voyages as steamers of the present Jay. We REPLY OV MES. WOODHCTL TO THE MAJORITY OF THE HOUSE 
were then io advance of the world in shipbuilding. This . f TEDICIARS COMMITTEE. ae 
stimnlated our rivals to t ew exertions, the results of which Mr. Bingham, from the Committee on the Judiciary, has 
I hich, favored b __.._, brought ina report adverse to the Memorial of Victoria C. 

are the iron screw-steamers, which, favored by our adv ersity Woodhull, which asked the enactment of a law by Congress 
of war, gained such an advantage as a century of fair com- to secure to citizens of the United States in the several States 
petition could uot have achieve |. We stood still while they ; the “right to vote without regard to sex.” eee 
advanced in iron work. We cal'ed upon Congress to aid, by It cannot be said of Mr. Bingham’'s report that it evinces 
: : i , either remarkable clearness or remarkable correctness. In 
special laws, for bounties, drawbacks, etc., which would 


; : š “| fact, it puts one in mind of nothing so much as a bull which 
bare been unjust to otter interests, while they put their | has determined by sheer force to butt an object out of the 
practica, shoulders to tbe tuak—used their owu industry, 


way. After affirming that “all persois born or naturalized 
their coul. their ores, and. by skill, concentrated their work, | in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
so that, as Senator Chardler said, in bia able speech on 


are citizens of the United States.” the report goes on to say 

; ' ' : that the adoption of the XIV. Amendment to the Constitu- 

ecommerce, delivered in the Senate in May last, “ores and | tion did notudd to the privileges or immunities enjoyed by 

coal go in at one end of the building yard, aud come out | citizens from the foundation of this Government, but was 

sbips at the ofer end.” simply an enforcement by Congress on the different States to 

These building yards are the sources then from which compel proper observance on their part to such individual 

Eogland draws ber means to control foreign commerce. 

The same sources will giva us not the same, but better 


rights and immunities. 

This is substantially Mr. Bingham’s statement. He then, 

after treating us to the instructive opinion that a citizen is 

means. Oor mechanics are as indu-trious and ay skilful, our | “ neither more nor less than a member of the nation,” cites 

° 2 authorities to prove that citizens cannot vote in any State 

l co x wo con i š ERS ñ "eseni 

ores anil coal superior. Ir, then, © concentrate our efforts | who have not tke qualifications required by the Constitution 
and pursue the same course, there is no question or doubt 
of our ability to produce ships that will compete successfully 
and soon, very soon, as far excel the present iron steamers 

as did our clipper ships excel the sailers of Great Britain. 


of that State—e. g., a citizen of Pennsylvania cannot go to 
Virginia and vote until by domicile he becomes, without for- 

By those who have given this subject special attention, it 
isknown that our ores, properly blanded for the apecific 


mal adoption as a citizen of Virginia, a citizen of that State 

politically. Then it would appear, according to Mr. Bing- 

ham’s melinge, that a black man has always been a citizen of 

the United States—a “memb r of the nation ”—and that he 

has not to-day the right to vote if a State constitution may 

purpose of shipbuilding, can yieldan iron nearly double | be adopte.! debarring him trom it, If this is not going back 

the tensile strereth, avd over 50 per cent. of resistive | t° the graves of dead issues to’ steal their skeletons to swear 

I ns th ç he i f England i d land by, what is? But Mr. Bingham says: “It is undoubtedly 

strength, greater tban the iron of England and Scotland. | tie right of the people of the several States so to reform their 

Here then is the key to success. A vessel built of this iron | constitutions and laws as to secure the equal exercise of the 

need not be so heavy and yet ba far stronger, and whatever | right of suffrage at ail elections held therein undir the Con- 

is gained f 'om the weight, is a gain in cost of material and stitution of the United States to all citizens, without regard 
in tabor, and againin the earning capacity of the sbip. 

It is certain that if the prope: facilities are conceutrated 

ata desirable position that, with the present reduced price 

of labor and with our superior iron we can produce the 

ships ag cheap as cur adversaries. The only difficulty is the 

vast cost of such a building establishment. In Great 


to sex; and as public opinion creates constitutions and gov- 

ernments in the several States, it is not to be donbted that 
Britain there are establishments of this character which 
have cost upwards of seven millions of dollars. Here our 


whenever in any State the people are of opinion that such a 
builders have not the means to erect such establishment. 


reform is advisable it will be made.” 
This is perhaps as cool a dodging of an issue as ever was 
made in the halls of Congress. Does Mr. Bingham—a Repub- 
lican, holding his seat by Republican votes, a judge advocate 

It is to this end, and this alone, we require legislation. 

The Secretary cf the Navy spoke of a proposal of this 

character having been made to his Department. He recom- 
mends it to Congress—saya if, will restore commerce and aid 


ot the Union army during the war, a special judge advocate 

at the trial of the assassination conspirators in 1865, chair- 
thenavy. Let Congress, then, act upon such proposals, and 
they will have secured the sure foundation for our mer- 


maa ot the managers of impeachmensé of Andrew Johnson in 
chants, for it is certain that the morcantile classes are 


the Fortieth Congress—wish us to believe that he bas already 
forgotten the stirring events of the past ten years, in which 

ready to be shipowners whenever ships are profitable, and 

they can only 'e so when obtained at a fair cost of con- 


he has been an actor? Would Mr. Bingham rather have 
ttract’on to be ran with economy. 


waited for the action of “public opinion,” * State constitu- 
Subsidies are nut sought by merchants, but by adven- 


tions” and “tardy reform,” betore allowing contrabands to 
come into the lines of the Union army? Does he consider 

turers. Took througb any of the steamship subsidy bills 

tun before Congress and you do not find a single name 


tbat all action heretofore in any way had by Congress on 
known as a first-class marchant. 


the question of suffrage or citizenship was a mistaken, un- 

constitutional infringement on the future, and that it is not 
the duty of the General Government to declare or maintain 
the rights of citizens, but to exhort them to have patience 
until the next generation in each separate State may pro- 
gress so tarin public opinion as to think “reform” advis- 
able? Why did not Mr. Bingham preach this doctrine in 
the House of Representatives in all the Republican debates 
on reconstruction? and why d d he not, during and since the 
war, lend the force of his example to his precept? 
The Constitution of the United States declares that the citizens 

Subsidies create monopol es. Every merchant knows that 

a monopoly is rninous to all who are not included in it, and 

frequeutly to those who are. If Congress would grant a 

large subsidy to avy one route, is it likely that merchants 

would place competing vessels upon it? Passengers and 

freizhts would be then subjected to heavy rates, unless 

foreign ships should keep them down, and is this case we 

would be just as subject to foreign vessels as now. 

The only true legislation is that which will give mer- 
chants cheaper and better ships. Lot Congress, then, act 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy and 


of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. One of the greatest privi- 
the country will have goud reason to be satisfied with the 
result. 


gett E Sa 


PENET ES 
[From the Washington Daily Chronicle.1 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE RIGHTS. 


leges of a citizen is that of suffrage, and the deprivation of it 
is an entire disfranchisement of every civil right. “ Liberty 
and freedom consist in having an actual share in the appoint- 
ment of those who frame the laws.” 

A State constitution may, for its own administrative con- 
venience, prescribe the manner and time and preparation for 
exercising sullrage; but when it totally and arbitrarily de- 
nies the right to a whole elass of adult, respectable, tax- 
paying, property-bolding citizens, we have failed to learn or 
totally forgotten the teachings of deeds and legislations in this 
country since 1859, if Mr. Bingham's theory is to be ad- 
mitted; nor can we be surprised when even Democratic 
members of the House voluntarily give assurances that, if 
Mr. Binghatn’s report is the best argument that anti-suffra- 
gists can make, they will support Mrs. Woodhull. The 
Constitution guaranteed to each State a republican form of 
governmeat.What the word “republican” means Senators 
have declared is, the equal rights of all citizens 
to participate in the government. Sworn on their 
oatha to suppoit the Constitution of the United States, 
obliged by thelr oaths to interpret conscientiously the word 
“republican,” provided with the remedy vested in the Gen- 
eral Government in case it should be found that by a State 
Constitution any class of people were deprived of suff- 
rage, we to-day see the result of their deliberations in the 
eulranchisement of a whole lace, after the country had tor 
years and years been treated to the same class of sophistries 
about slavery which Mr. Bingham puss forward about 
woman’s rights. Men gravely argued themselves into pnas- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Bill, and those who should have 
known better declared. as a just, honest, abstract principle, 
that a large class of men, because they were ignorant and 
interior, should always remain go, and while acquiring 
property and paying taxes be forever deprived of represent- 
ation. Now, those who could believe such dogmas, and 
fear the terrible consequences predicted if they were contro- 
verted, stand in the days of the accomplishment of practical 
controversion and blusu at their past ercdulity. So will Mr. 
Bingham, in the days to come, fecl shame over his report. 

But Mr. Bingham winds up with this extraordinary reply 
to a prayer for the protection of the rights which are aa- 
credly entitled to the safeguard of the General Government, 
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UNPRECEDENTED SU0CESS. 


AN INCREASE OF OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN 
SIX WEEKS. 


We are able to announce to onr friends and readera that 
since January 1, 1371, our circulation has increased the 
enormous rumber of over fifteen thousand, with prospects 
for a continuation in the same proportion. 

We do not think we under-estimate our prospective suc- 
cess when we say we shall attain a circulation of more than 
one hundred thousand by July 1, 1871. We were not mis- 
taken in our diagnosis of the general pulae of the country 
when we concluded that it tle “key note” of equality and 
justice was atruck the nation would respond to its harmonies 
We have struck (his “key note" and the country is respond 
iog, and will contiune to respond, as we shall continue to 
strike, until the most unwarrantable tyranny that was ever 
exeroised by a part of a people over a part of a people gives 
way before our uutiring blows. 


which have been placed in its keeping beyond the control of 
all other powers in this nation, which directly and tndirectl 
have, in the ten years past, notably been protected by Ë 
where one particular class of citizens wus concerned: 

“If, however, ag claimed in the Memorial referred to, the 
Tight to vote is vested by the Constitution in the citizens of 
the United States without regard to sex, that right can be os- 
tablished in the courts without further legislation.” 

Would this have been the answer of Mr. Bingham had the 
question been not of women but of negroes ? 

Victorsa C. WooDHULL. 
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VOTERS AND NoN-VoTERs AS TELEGRAPH OPERATORS.— 
Women as telegraph operators, according to the Journal of 
the Telegraph, have proved a great success. The work is 
simple, clean, and is peculiarly adapted to the female taste. 
The Journal brusquely says, that men left alone are inclined 
to be blackguards, and adds: “It is only necessary to go into 
a railroad smoking car, or into the gentlemen’s cabin of a 
ferry boat, to see what a hog a man is. So even on a tele- 
graph wire, where one would think the daintiness of the ma- 
chinery and service, and tne spaces which separate those en- 
gaged in its labors would prevent it, there crecps in an 
amount of vulgarity which seems inseparable from exclu- 
sively male service. Being of that persuasion ourselves, of 
course we accept the statement of our own weakness. The 
appointment of a single woman to a management of an office 
on a circuit at once changes this. There is an instinctive 
delicacy at once excited, and courtesy and forbearance and 
respect at once show themselves. Of course, the more re- 
fined the woman. the more marked the influence. Partly 
{rom this and partly from the intelligent recognition of her 
adaption to the telegraphic labor, women are being rapidly 
introduced into telegraph offices, where they are usually con- 
nected with either minor officers or of auxiliary wires. So 
much have they been needed, indeed, that every graduate ot 
the telegraph school conducted at the Cooper Institute has 
found employment as soon as she graduated. It is in the 
nature of things that this demand should, to some extent, 


continue. 
— 


ANOTHER HERorneE.—The Buffalo (N. Y.) Hrpress, of the 
30th ult., relates the pirticulars of an exhibition of nerve, 
resolution and courage on the part of a Mrs. Paul, the land- 
lady of a hotel at Holland Village, in that county, which has 
few parallels in recorded instances of feminine intrepidity. 
Her house was assailed on Christmas Eve by a mob of intoxi- 
cated Irish laborers, working on a railway in process of con- 
struction there. They entered the house and drove her hus- 
band and two sons, aged eighteen and twenty years. from 
the bar-room, after beating them fearfully. Mrs. Paul then 
appeared on the scene, and boldly went into their midst, 
drunken and armed with clubs as they were. She appealed 
to them to desist, but without effect. Escaping through a 
side door, she tried to secure heip from her neighbours, but 
they were paralyzed with fear. Nothing daunted, she bor- 
rowed two revolvers, secured a supply of cartridges, loaded 
the weapons and placed them in the hands ol her two sons, 
Meantime the rioters were in possession of the front rooms, 
smashiig windows, breaking up furniture and appropriating 
property, Stationing her two sons at the two doors leaving 
into the room where the mob were mostly congregated, she 
again called on them to leave the house. Instead, they made 
a rus. for the boys, who, at the command of their courageous 
mother, emptied their revolvers into the infuriated crowd. 
The revolvers were quickly reloaded by the mother, and the 
Gre kept up until the mob fled in a panic, leaving two of 
their number dead on the floor, while several were more or 
less crippled by wounds. 


2 


TieroismM OF A SCHOOL-MIsTRESS.—The Independence 
(Iowa) Bulletin records the heroic conduct ofa lady teacher 
of that place, Miss Maggie Cooper. The school buildiug in 
witch she was teaching is provided with ventilating flues, 
connected with the rooms by registers of cast iron, weigh- 
ing about forty pounds each, and are let iato the wall about 
thirteen feet from the floor, On Monday afternoon of last 
week, as two little boys were working at the black-board, 
directly under the register, in Miss Coopur’s room the lady 
bappened tu cast her eye in the direction of the ceiling, and 
saw, to ber consternation, the heavy iron register was on 
the very point of falling on the heads of the unconscious 
children. Taking in the situation at a glance, she saw that 
the little ones could not be removed in time to eave their 
lives at any sacrifice, she rusbed to the spot, and, exteod- 
ing her arms above the heads of the little boys, received the 
whole weight of the falling iron, und, by the utmost exer- 
cise of her strength, diverted it from the line of ita descent 
to the floor, where it fell close by tae side of the imperilled 
children. There is not the least doubt that, but for the 
heroic action of Mias Cooper, the lives of one or both of the 
boys would have been sacrificed. Mias Cooper received 
severe cut in the hand, and for a das or two ber arm was: 
benumbed by the concussion aa to be entirely useleas. 
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Facts ror tar Lanira—I can inform anp one inter 
ested of hundreds ot Wheeler & Wilson Machines of iw. re 
years’ wear, that to-day are in better Working combiios than 
one entirely new. I have often driven onc of hiiu at a apie! 
ot cleven hundred atitches a minute. l batie yoa re foe: 
different kinds of Sewing Machin a, and ll hava poo: Aa l. re 
to wear beter than any otbem. Wath ten years cipar e 
in Sewing Machines of diferent kinda, yours bas mond Lic 
Meat and the severest teat for durainiity Atl ait 
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6 Moodhnll & Glaflins Weekly. 


much for its solution upon a consideration of the Govern- 
ment under which citizenship is claimed. Citizenship in 
Turkey or Russia is essentially different in its rights and 
privileges from citizenship in the United States. In the 
former, citizenship means no more than the right to the pro- 
tection of his absolute rights, and the ` citizen” isa subject; 
nothing more. Here, in the language ot Chief Justice Jay, 
there are no subjects. Al, native-born and naturalized, are 
citizens of the highest class; here all citizens are suvercigns, 
each citizen bearing a portion of the supreme soverciunty, 
and therefore it must necessarily be that the right los voice 
in the Government is the risht and privilege of a citizen ns 
such, and that which is undetined in the Constitution is un- 
defined because it is self-evident. 

Could a State disfranchise and deprive of the right toa 
vote all citizens who have red bair; or all citizens under six 
feet in height? AIL will consent that the States could not 
make such arbitrary distinctions the ground for denial of 


political privileges; thas it would be a violation of the first; 


article of the XIV. Amendment; that it would be abridging 
the privileges of citizens. 
tive franchise to citizens on account of sex is equally as ar- 
bitrary as the distinction on account of stature, or color of 
hair, or any other physical distinction. 

These privilezes of the citizen exist independent of the 
Constitution. 
or the laws, but are the means of asserting and protecting 
rights that existed betore any civil governments were 
formed—the right of lite, liberty and property. Says Paine, 
in his Dissertation upon the Principles of Government: 

“The right of voting for repreentatives is the primary 
rigat, by which other rights are protected. To take away 
this right is to reduce man toa state of slavery, tor slavery 
consists in Leing subject to the will of another; and he that 
has not a vote in the election of representatives is in this 
case. The proposal, therefore, to distranchise any clasa of 
men is as criminal as the proposal to take away property.” 

In a state of nature, before governments were formed, each 
person possessed the natural right to defend his liberty, his 
life and his property from the agressions of his fellow-men. 
When he enters into the free government he docs not surren- 
der that right, but agrees to exercise it, not by brute force, 
but by the ballot, by his individual voice in making the laws 
that dispose of, control und regulate those rights. 


The right to a voice in the government is but the natural 
right of protection of one’s life, liberty and property by 
personal strength and brute force, 80 modified as to be exer- 
cised in the form of a vote, through tue machinery of a tree 
government. 

The right of self-protection, it will not be denied, exists 
in all equally in a state of nature,and the substitute for it 
exists equally in all the citizens after a free government is 
formed, tor the free government is by all and for all. 

The people “ ordained and established” the Constitution. 
Such is the language of the preamble: “ We, the people.” 
Canit be said that the people acquire their privileges from the 
instrument that they themselves established? Does the crea- 
ture extend rights, privileges and immunities to the creator? 
No; the people retain all the rights which they have not 
surrendered ; and if the people have not given to the Gov- 
ernment the power to deprive them of their elective tran 
chise, they possess 1t by virtue of citizenship, 

The true theory of this government, and of all free gov- 
ernments, was laid down by our fathers in tue Declaration of 
Independence, and declared to be “self-evident :” “All men 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
among these arc life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments arc institutet among 
men, deriving all their just powers from the consent ot the 
governed.” 

Here is the great truth, the vital truth, upon which our 
government is founded, and which demonstrates that the 
right of a voice in the conduct of the government and the 
selection of the rulersis a right and privilege of all citizens. 

Another of these sell-evident truths laid down in that il- 
strument is: 

“That whevever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it, and to institute a new governinent, laying its 


. foundations on such principles, and organizing its powers in 


such form, as to them shall seem most likely to etfect their 
safety and happiness.” 


How can the people carry out this right without the exer- 
cire of the ballot; aod is not the ballot then a tundamental 
Tight and a privilege of the citizen not given to him by tue 
Constitutiou, but inherent, as a necessity, from the very nia- 
ture of governincot t 

Benj usin Franklin wrote: 

“That every man of the commonalty, except infants, in- 
sane persons and criminals, is, of common rigut, and by the 
laws of Gud, a freeman, and entitled to the free enjoyment 
of liberty. That liberty or freedom consists in having an 
actual share in the appointment of those who frame the 
laws, and who are to be the guardians of every man; life, 
property aud peace; tor tLe all of one man is as dear to bun 
us the all of another, and the poor man bas an equal right, 
but more need, to have representatives iu the legislature 
than the rich one, That they who have no voice nor vote 
in the electing of representutives do not enjoy liberty, but 
alo absolutely enslaved to those who bave votes and to their 
representatives; fur to be euslaved is to have governors 
whom other men have set over us, and be subject to laws 
made by the representatives of others, without having had 
representatives of our own to give cousent iu our bebalf.’— 
Franklin's Worka, vol. 2, p. 372. 

James Madison said : 

“Under every view ot the sabject it seoms indispensable 
that the mass of the citizens should not be without a voice 
iu making the laws which they aie to obey, and in choosing 
the magistrates who are to adinivister them.’— Madison La- 
pers, vol, 3, p, 14. 

Taxation without representation is abhorrent to every 
Principle of natural or civil liberty. It was this injustice 
that drove our tuthers iuto revolution agaust the wother 
cou try. 

* The very act of taxing exercised over those who are not 
represented appears to me to be depriviu, them of ono of 
their most essential rights as freemen, und if continued, 
reems Lo be, in effect, an entire disfrunchbisement of overy 
civil right. For whut one civil right is worth a rueh after 
a man's property is subject to be taken from bim at pleasure 
without nis cousent} if ú inan is not bis own assessor, in 
persou or by deputy, bis liberty is gove, or he is entirely at 
the merey of others.”—Otis' Rights of the Colonies, p. 58, 

Nor are these priuciples original with the people of this 
country. Loug before they were ever uttered on this counti- 
vent they were declared by Englishmen. Suid Lord Sum- 
mers, a truly great lawyer of England: 


And yet, the denial of the chec- 


They are not derived from the Constitution | 


“Amongst all the rights and privileges appertaining unto 
us, that of havivg a share ia the legislation, and being gov- 
erned by such laws as we ourselves shall canse, is the most 
fundamental and essential,as well as the most advantageous 
and beneticial.” 

Said the learned and profound Hooker: 

“ By the natarai law whereanto Almighty God hath made 
allau. ject, the lawful powor of making laws te command all 
politic societies of men, belovgeth so properly unto the same 
entire gocietie-, that tor any prince or potentate of what 
kind soever upon earth to exercise the same of himself (or 
themselves), and pot either by express commission imino- 
diately received from God, or else by authority derived at 
the first from their consent Upon whose persons they impose 

‘laws, it is ao better than mere tyranny! Agreeably to tho 
same just privileges of mihura! equity. is that maxim for the 
| Eogha! constitution, that “ Law to bind all must be assent- 
ed to by all” and there can be no legal appearance of assent 
! without some degree of representation. 
The great champion ot liberty, Granville Sharpe, declared 
that— 
_ “All British aubjecta, whether in Great Britain, Ireland 
, or the colonies, are equally free by the laws of nature; they 
certainly are equally entitled to the same natural rights that 
are essential for their own preservation, because this privi- 
lege of “ having a ahare in tho legislation ”is not merely a 
Dritish right, peculiar to this island, but it is also a natural 
tight, whieh cannot without the most flagrant and stimn- 
hiting injustice be withdrawn from any part of the British 
ompire by any worldly authority whatsoever.” 

“Notax can be levied without manifest robbery and in- 
justice where this legal and coustitutional representation 18 
wasting, because the English law abhors the idea of taking 
the least property from freemen without their free consent.” 

“ltisinquitous (iniquum eat, says the maxim) that free- 
men should uot have the Jree disposal of their own effect, 
and whatever is iniquitous can never be made lawful by 
any authority on ear.f, not even by the united authority 
of kings, lords aod commons, tor that would be contrary to 
the eternal laws of God, which are supreme.” 

In an essay upon tho “dirat principles of government,” by 
Priestly, an English writer of great ability, written over 
a century since, is the following definition of political 
liberty : 

“ Political liberty, I would sac, consists in power, which 
the members of the State reserve to themselves, of arriving 
at the publie offices, or at loast of having votes in the 
vomination of those who fill them. 

“In countries where every member of the society enjoys 
an equal power of arriving at the supreme offices, and con- 
sequently of directing the strength and scutiments of the 
whole community, there is « state of the most perfect 
political liberty. 

“On the other hand, in countries where a man is ex- 
eluded from these offices, or from the power of voticg for 
proper persons to fill them, that man, whatever be the torm 
of the goveroment, has ro share in the government and 
therefore has no political liberty at all And since every 
man retains and can never be deprived of bis natural right 
of relieving himself from all oppression, that is, from every- 
thing that has been imposed upon him withont his own 
consent, this must be the only true and proper foundation 


of all the governments subsisting in the worls, and that to 


which the people who compose them bave an inalienabl 
right to bring them back.” 


It was from these great champions of liberty in England 
that our forefathers received their inspiration and the prin- 
ciples which they adopted, incorporated into the Declara- 
tiou of Independence, and made tue foundation and frame- 
work of our government. 
bave a government which tramples upon these elementary 
priuciples of political liberty, in denying to one-half its 
adult citizens all political liberty, and subjecting them to 
the tyraupy of taxation without representation. It can- 
not be. 

When we desire to construe the Constitution, or to ascer- 
tain the powers of the Government and the rights of the 
citizens, it is legitimate and necessary to recur to these 
principles and make them the puide in such investigation. 

It is an oft-repeated maxim set forth io the bills of rights 
of many of the State constitutions that “the frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles is necessary for the pros- 
ervation of liberty and good government.” 

Recurring to those principles, so plain, so natural, so like 
political axioms, it would seem that to say that one-half the 
citizens of this republican government, [simply and only on 
account of their sex, can legally be denied the right to a 
voice in the government, the laws of which they ure beld 


to obey, and which takes from them their property by tax- 


ation, 8 so flagrautly iu opposition to the principles of free 
government. ind the theory of political liberty, that no 
man could serioasly advocate it. 

But it is said in opposition to the “citizen’s right” of auf- 
frage that at the time of the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion, women were in all the Stutes denied the right of voting, 
and that no one claimed at the time that the Constitution 
of the United States would change their status; that 3t 
such a change was intended, it would have been explicitly 
declared in the Constitution, or at least carried into practice 
by those who framed the Constitution, and, therefore, such 
a construction of it is against what must bave been tae 1n- 
tention ot the frames, 

This is a very unsate rule of construction. As bas been 
said, the Constitution necessarily deals in general principles; 
these principles are to be carriea out to their legitimate 


couclusion and result by legislation, and we are to judge of 


the intention of tuose who established the Constitution by 
what they say, guided by what they declare on tbe face of 
the instrument to be their object. 

It is said by Judge Story, in “Story on Constitution,” “ Con- 
temporary construction is properly resorted to to illustrate 
and confirm the text. * * Jtcan never abrogate the text; 
it can never fritter away its obvious sense; it can never narrow 
down its true limitations.” 


Tt is a well-setticd rule that ia the construction of the 
Constitution, the objects for which it was established, being 
expressed in the instrument, should bave great influence; 
and when words and phrases are used which are capable of 
diferent constructions, that construction should be given 
which is the most consonant with the declared objects of the 
instrument. 

We go to the preamble to ascertain the objects and pur- 
pose of the instrument. Webster defines preamble thus: 
The introductory part of a statute, which states the rea- 
son and intent of the law.” 

In the preamble, then, more certainly than in any other 


wayi aaide from the language of the instrument, we find the 
lutont, 


Judge Story saya: k 
“The importance of examining the preamble for the pur- 


And yet it is claimed that we 


ppe 
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oso of expounding the language of a statute bas been long 
elt and universally conceded in alljuridioal discussion. It 
is an admitted maxim * * thatthe preamble is a key 
to open the mind to the matters as to the mischiefs to bo 
remedied and the objecta to bo accomplished by the statute. 

* ° Itis properly resorted to where doubts or ambigui- 
ties arise upon the words of the ouacting part, for it they 
are clear and unambiguous, there seems little room tor in- 
terpretation, except in cases leading toan obvious absurdity 
or toa direct overthrow of the intention expressed in the 
preamble.” (Story on the Constitution, sec. 457° 

Try this question by 8 consideration of the objects for 
which the Constitution was established. as set. forth in the 
preamble,“ to establish justice.” Does it establish justice to 
deprive of all representation or voice in the government one 
half ofits acult citizens and compel them to pay taxes to 
and support a government in which they have no represen- 
tation! Is “taxution without representation ” justice estab- 
lished? 

“ To ivsure domestic tranquility.” Does it insure domestic 
tranquility to give all the political power to one class of 
citizens, and deprive another class of any participation iu 
the government! No. Tho sure means of tranquility is 
to give“ equal political rights tu all,” that all may stand 
‘equal before the law.” 

“To provide for the common defence.” Woe have seen 
that the only defence the citizen has against oppression and 
wrong is by his voice and vote in the selection of the rnlers 
and luwemakers. Does it, then, “provide tor the common 
dofence,” tu deny to one-half the adult citizens of the Re- 
public that voice and vote? 

“Toa sceure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and oor 
posterity.” As has been already said, there can be no po- 
litical liberty to any citizen deprived of a voice in the 
rovernmeot. This is self-evident; it needs uo demonstra 
tion, Does it, then, ‘secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity,” to deprive one-half the citizens of 
adnlt age of this right and privilege? 

Tried by the expressed objects for which the Constitution 
was established, as declared by the people theimselve-, this 
denial to the women citizens of the country of the right 
and privilege of voting, is directly in contravention of these 
objects, and must, therefore, be contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the entire instrument. 


And according to rule ot construction referred to, no 
“ contempo raneous construction, however universal it mey 
he, can be allowed to set aside the expressed objects of the 
makers, as declared in the instrument.” The construction 
which we claim for the first section of the fourteenth amend. 
meut is in perfect accord with those expressed objects; and 
even if there were anything in the original text of the Con- 
stitution at variance with the true constuction of that sec- 
tion, the amendment must control. Yet we believe that 
there is nothing in tho original text at variance with whas 
we claim to be the true construction of the amendment. 

It is claimed by the majority of the Committee that the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment was by necessary im- 
plication a declaration that the States bad the power to 
deny the right of suffrage to citizens for any other reasons 
than those of race, color or previous condition of servitude. 

We deny that the fundamental rights of the American 
citizen can be taken away by “implication.” 

There is uo such law for the construction of the Constitu- 
tion of our country. The law is the reverse—tbat the fun- 
damental rights of citizens ara not to be taken away by im 
plication, and a Constitutional provision for the protection’ 
of one class can certainly not be used to destroy or impair 
the same rights in another class. 

It is too violent a construction of an amendment, which 
prohibits States from, or the United States from, abridging 
the right of a cilizen to vote, by reason of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, to vay that by implication 
it conceded to the States the power to deny that right for 
any other reason. On that theory the States could confine 
the right of suffrage to a small minority, and make the 
State government aristocratic, overthrowing their repub 
lican torm. 

The fifteenth article of amendment to the Coustitutton 


citizen of the United States. This is the language: 


“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any 
State, on account of race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude.” 

Here is stated, first, the existence of aright. Second, its 
nature. Whose right isit? The rigbt cf citizens of the 
United States. What is the right? The right to vote. 
And this right of citizens of the United States, States aro 
forbidden to abridge. Can there be a more direct recogni- 
tion of aright? Can that be abridged which does not exist? 
The denial of the power to abridge the right, recognizes the 
existence of the right. Is it said that this right exists by 
virtue of State citizenship, and State luws, and consti- 
tutions? Mark the language: “The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote:” not, citizens of States. The right 
is recognized as existing indepeudent of State citizenship. 

But it may be said, if the States had no power to abridge 
the right of suffrage, why the necessity of prohibiting 
them? 

There may not have been a necessity; it may have been 
done through caution, and because the peculiar condition of 
the colored citizens at that time rendered it necessary to 
place their rights beyond doubt or cavil. 

It ia laid down as a rule of construction by Judge Story 
that the natural import of a single clause is not to be nar- 
towed so as to exclude implied powers resu.ting from its 
character simply because there is another clause which 
enumerates certain powers which might otherwise bo 
deemed implied powers within its scope, for in such cases 
We are not to assume that the attirmative specification ex- 
cludes all other implications. (2d Story on Constitution, 
sec. 449 ) 

There are numerous instances in the Constitution where 
a goneral power is given to Congress, and afterward a par- 
ticular power given, which was included in the torwer; yet 
the general power is not to be narrowed because the partic- 
ular power is given, On this same priuciple, the fact that 
by the filteenth amendment the States are specifically for- 
bidden to deny the right of suffrage on account of rac, 
color or previous condition of servitude, does not narrow 
the general provision in the fourteenth amendment which 
guarantees the privileges of all the citizens against abridg- 
ment by the States en auy account. i 

The rale of interpretation relied upon by the committee 
in their construction of the fifteenth amendment is, “ that 
the expression of one thing is the exclusion of another," or 
the apecification of particulars ia the exclusion of generals. 

Of these maxims, Judge Story says: 

“They are susceptible of being applied, and often aro in- 
genicusly applied, to the subversion of the text and tho ob 


clearly recognizes the right to vole as one of the rightsof a ` 
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Ik ie tarred) be iie c ` toe thot the second section of | 
te NEV. Amendimi pou als that ties acveral States mz) | 
pestrit tes risht of suni age is to other than taalo cheng. | 
We mac siyer this ca we bave {id of the theory ot the 
eemmitae npon the ear of the XV. Amendment Irisa 
preasa! to take aw s fron the G nzons cusriotees of runda- i 
mental rights, bv ropi 
given in atsolute termes. . a 

The Ürt section includes all citiz’ns in ite pnarantees, and 
jncindes all tue “wrivileges wr Latin nies’ ot citizenship: 
and zuands tbem aciiest chredguent, and utder no recor- 
pared or reasonable cle of eonstructio can it be claimed 
that by impneation hear the prov sions of the second sec- 
tion the States may cet puly nbridge but entirely destroy | 
one of the tishest privileges er the citizen te one bali ot 
the citizens of the country, What we bave said in relation: 
to the committee's eonsfiücsuon of the cieer of the XV. 
Amendment, applies cqually to this 

The oly cer atthe tires scetion of this amendment was to 
secure ad fue righis eriviiogzes ane iuawmnaities of all the: 
citzans ageing invasion by the States. Tas object of the | 
seem sectiog Was lo tix arule or syst an of apportionment 
io Representatives an l raxation; and the ptovisiou referred 
to, to lutu i to the exclusion of males trom the right of 
gadrage, might be ressaaded asin the natuce of a penalty in 
esse ot dental of ha; righ: to that elass While it, toa 
eerisinextest, protected that class of cuizens, it lett the 
others where the previous provisions of the Constitution 
plied then. Te protect the colored maw moro tully than 
was dene by that peaalty was the object of the titreenth 
amendment. 

Iu no event can it be ssid to be more than the recognition 
of anesisting tact, that only the male eitizons were by the 
State lows allowed to vote, and that existing order of things 
was recognized in the role of representation, just as the in- 
stitution of slavery was recoseized in the oripinal Constitu- 
tion, iu the article lixing the basisof representatios. by the 
provisions thar ouly three-fifths of ail the slaves ( other 
persons") should be counted. Their slavery was recognized 
asanexisting tiet and yer the Constiiation never sanctiones 
slavery, but, oo the contrary, had it been carried out accord- 
ing toits true coustiucti u, slivers could not bave existed 
under it ; so that the recouuttion of fuets in tlhe Constitution 
must ort be held to be a sanction of What is se reroguized. 

The majority of the committee say that this sect on im- 
plies that the Š ates may deny sullra,ge to others thau male 
ciuzens. To itueplivesanythite it implies that the States 
may deny tue fravelise ro all the ciuzens. It does not pro- 
vice that they shall vot devy the reht to male citizeos, but 
only povules that if t.cy do so de y, they shall uot have 
repreventatiou for then 

So, according to that argument, by the second section of 
the XIV. Ameudieent, the power of the States is couceded 
to entirely take away the rigot of suffrave, even from that 
privileged class, the male citizens. And thus this rule of 
“impheation ” gocs too far, aud fitters away all the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution of the right of snifrage, the highest 
of the privileges of the citizen; anel herein is demonstrated 
the reason and salety ot the rule that fundamental rights 
are not to be taken away by implication, but ouly by ex- 
preas provision. 

When the advceases of a privileged class of citizens under 
the Constitution aie driven to implication to sustain the 
theory of taxation withoat representation, and Americau 
citizenship without political liberty, the cause must, bo work 
indeed. 

lt is claimed by the majority that by section 2, article 1, 
the Constitution recoguizes the power in States to declare 
who shall aud who shall uon exercise the elective franchise. 
That section reads as follows: 

“The Heuse of Represectatives shall be composed ol 
members chosen everj second year by the people ot the 
several States, and the electers in each Strate shall have the 
qualifications requisite tor electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.” 

The tirst clause of this section declares who shall choose 
the representatives—wark the language—" Represeutatives 
shall be chosen by the people of the States,” not by the 
male people, uot by certain classes of the people, but by the 
people; so that the coustcuction sought to be given this sec- 
tion, by which it would recognize the power of the State to 
disfrauehise one-half the citizons, as in direct contravention 
of the first clause of the section, aud of its whole spirit, as 
well es of the objects of the instrument, “he States clearly 
have no power to nullify the express provisions that the 
election shall be by the people, by any laws limitiog the 
election to a moiety of the peuple. 

It is true the section recogvizey the power in the State to 
regulate the qualification of the electors; but, as we have 
already said, tue power to rogulate isa very dillerent thing 
from the power to destroy. 

The two clauses must be taken together, and both con- 
sidered iu connection with the declared purpose aud objects 
of the Constitution. 

The Constitutioa is necesssrily confined to the atatement 
of general principles. There ure regulations necessary to be 
made as to the qualifications of voters, as to their proper 
age, their‘domicile, the length of residence necessary bo en- 
title the citizen to vote in n given Stato or place. These 
particulars could not be provided in the Constitution, but 
are necessarily eft to the States, and this section is thus 
consti ued as to be in harmony with itself, and with the ox- 

pressed objects of the sramers of the Constitution and the 
principles of free government. 

When the majority of the committee can demonstrate 
that “the people of the states” aud one-half the people of 
the states are equivalo! t terme—or that when the Coustivu- 
tion provides that the representatives shall be elected by 
the people, its requirements are met by an election m which 
less than one-halt the adult peonle are ullowed to vote, then 
it will be admitted that this section, to some cxtont, sustains 
them. 

The Committee say, that if it bad been intended that Con- 
gress shoud prescribe the qualifications of electors, the 
grant would bave given Congress that power specifically. 
We do not claim that Congress bus that power; on the con- 
trary, admit that the Srates have it; but the gweetion of the 
Constitution does preseribe who the electors shall be. That 
is what we claim—nothing more. They sha'l be “the 

eople;” their qualifications may bo regulated by the 

tates; but to the claim of the majority of che Committee 
that they muy be “quuliticd” out of existence, we cannot 

Bort. 

We are told that the nequiescevce by the people, rince 
the adoptiun of the Constitution, in the denial of political 


Son, Watch Lave been previously | 


i theory, bat wrong in practice 
: bevn cortied ont in ims true spirit, and its principles enfore- 


f bonned to respect, 


tizhis to women cititens, and the general ur derstanding 
thatsnch denial was in conformity with the Cor stitution, 
sho lé be taken to so'tle the cozsiroction ot that instru- 
went. 

Aay “orce this argnment may hare it can only apply to 
izssn5l text, and nor to the fourteenth ameudment, 
ot but recent date. 

Bur, as a generu! principle, this theory is fallacious. It 
would stop all oolite al procress; it would put an end to all 
orizgipal thought, and put the people under that tyranvy 
with which the friends of liberty bavo always had to con- 


| ter d—the tyrsony of precedent, 


From the boti ning, eur Government has been right in 
The Constitution, had it 


ed, would bave stricken the chains from every slave in the 
republic long since. Yet, for all this. at was but o taw years 
since declared by the highes judicial tribunal ot the repub- 
lie, that, according to the “general understanding,” the 


> blata man iv this country had ro rights the white man was 


Gener) understanding and acqnivscence 
isa very umate cule bv which to try questiona of Constitu- 
tional law, avd preeedonts are not infallible guides toward 
liberty and the tights of man. 

Withont any aw to authorize it, slavery existed in Eng- 
land, and was sustained and perpetuated by popular opin- 
ton, ntutversal custom. and the acquiescence of all depurt- 
ments of the Goverument as well as by the subjects of its 
oppression. A few fearless champions of liberty strugalod 
against the universal sentiment, and contended that, by 
the laws of Engan, slivery could not exist in the king- 
dom: and, though for years uuable to obtain a hearng in 
any British court, the Somersett case was finally tried in 
the Court. of the King’s Bench in 1771, Lord Mansfield pre. 
sidiog, o herein that great avd good man, attor n long and 
patient hearteg, declared that no law of England alowed 
or approved of slavery, and discharged the negro. And it 
was then judicially declared that no slave could breathe 
upon the soil of England, althongh slavery had up to that 
time existed for centuries, under the then existing laws. 
The laws were right, but the practico and public opinion 
were wrong. 

It is said by the majority of the Committee that “if the 


right of female citézons to sulfrage is vested by the Consti- 
tution, that right can be established in the courts,” 


We res ectlully submit that, with regard to tho compo- 


teney and qualitcations of electors for members of tins 


tfouse, the courts have no jurisdiction, 
This House is the sole judge of the election return and 


qualification of ita own me nbers, (article I, section 5, of 
Constitution ;)avd it is tor the House alone to decide upon a 
covtest, who are, and who are not, competent and qualitied 
to vote. 
prerogatives of the polit cal department. 


The judica) department cacnot thus invade the 


Acd itis cherefore pertectly proper, in our opinion, for 


the House to pass a declaratory resolution, which would be 
an index to the actionof the Honse, should the question be 


biought before it by acontest for a seat. 
We, therefore, recommend w the Houso the adoption of 


the following resolution: 


Resolved. by the House of Reyresenta'ives, That the right of 


sullrage is one of the ipaltienablo rignts of citizens of the 


U.uited States, subject to regulation by the States, through 


equal and juss kaws. 

Chat this right is included in the “ privilizes of citizens of 
the United States,” which are guaranteed by section I of 
article 14 of Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States; aud that women citizens, who are otherwise quali 


fied by thelaws of the State where they reside, are compe- 
tent voters for Representelives in Congress. 
Wa. Louaungrpam, 
Bung. F. BUTLER. 


OONN —— 


Mrs. ELLEN 8. TurrpirR, trun BER-KEEPER.—A recent 
number of the Des Moines (Iowa) Register contains an inter- 


esting sketch of the life of Mrs. Elen 8. Tupper, who knows 


more about bees than any other living American. She was 
born in Providences, R. IL, in 1832, and her name at the time 
was Smith. When about fifteen years old she removed to 
Maine, married Allen Tupper in December, 1853, and re- 
moved to his home in Boston. B. venteen years ago they 
removed to Brighton, Washington County, Iowa, where 
they have since resided. Ier carly education was such ns 
the common schools of that day could afford—limited, but 
thorough. She commenced to write at the age of sixteen. 
A Methodist magazine, “ The Mothers Assistant and Young 
Lady’s Friend,” offered a prize of $100 for the best story 
suituble for that publication. There were a hundred com- 
petitors, but she won the prize. That was the only money 
she ever received for writing, until about eleven years ago. 
She then wanted the Burlington Hawkeye, but had not the 
funds to spare to pay for it. Arrangements were made 
whereby Mrs. Tupper wrote for the Hawkeye, receiving in 
return the paper and §10 per year additicnal. A premium 
being offered for an article on Bee Culture, a subject with 
which she had thoroughly acquainted herself, she wrote sev- 
eral, one of which was adopted as a standard article by the 
Department of Agriculture and printed in the Agricultural 
Report for 1855. For this the Government gave her $800 
and many official compliments. Seven or cight years ago 
she began to write for the Jowa Homestead, and since then 
her name has become familiar in Iowa as “ Household 
Words.” She has also written for the Chicago Pratrie Farm- 
er, St. Louis Rural World, New York Jearth and Home, 
and Bee-keeper’s Journal, and other leading publications 

Her farm is literally flowing with milk and honey—her hus- 
band attending to the cows and she to the hees—having 
over a hundred hives, many of them Italinn bees. Personally 
Mrs. Tupper is not hnndsome, as connoisseurs of the dandy 

class Judge of beauty ; but she has the dignity and carringe 
of a cultured Indy. As n conversntionalist she never lacks 
for words on any subject, whether bees or biscuit, art or 

literature. ' 

Mrs. Colia Logan Kellogg, n member of the Logan family, 
is preparing to come out üst lecturer. Bho read a leoturo 
fon “ English Ilearts and Homes" before n select party of 
riends in Washington lately. 
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[From tho Now York Ilcrald.] 


WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS AROUSED. 


MRS. WOODHULL'S GREAT SUCCESS AS A SCOLD. 


Since Judge Bingham made his adverse report to the 
House on the petition of Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull the 
woman suffrage people have gone after him in a stylo which 
must eventually bring him to terms. The “gathered wis- 
dom of n thousand years” will not avail him to meet the 
keen arguments of the women, Mrs. Woodhull has pre- 
pared the following trenchant and apicy reply to Bingham: 

Mr. Bingham’s adverse report to the petition of Victoria 
C. Woodhull is 80 inconsistent with itself and with the facts 
of the question at issue that it almost bears its own refuta- 
tion with it, If the report ia to be considered as the best 
stumbling-block whieh Mr. Bingham can manufacture to 
put in the way of progress the friends of women’s rights 
have Httle to fear from him. ‘The report of the majority of 
the committee, headed hy Mr. Bingham, may delay final ac- 
tion, but cannot prevent it ultimately in the interests of fuss 
tice and right; and the minority report in favor of Mra, 
Woodhull, presented by General Butler, is a far more able 
and logical statement than Bingham’s, whieh claims that all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States are citizens 
thereof; that the amendments to the Constitution did not 
idd to the privileges enjoyed by citizens from the very foun- 
dation of the Government, but simply enforced on the States 
by act of Congress due observance on their part of auch priv- 
ileges. In other words, a free negro has had a right to vote 
since the birth of the nation, and the States unwilling to 
admit the right have been forced to admit by Congress, and 
then, alter going so fur in accordance with the records and 
tradition of the party Mr. Bingham belongs to, deliberately 
stullities itself by asserting 


“This undoubtedly the right of the people of the several 
Stites so to reform their constitutions and lawa as to secure 
the equal exercise of the right of suffrage nt all elections held 
therein under the Constitution of the United States to all 
citizens, without regard to sex; and, sg public opinion 
creates constitutions and governments in the several States, 
it is not to be doubted that whenever in any State the peo- 
ple are of opinion that such a reform is advisable, it will be 
made.” 


So the legal champion of the Black Republican party in 
the House; the man whotholds his seat there by Republican 
votes, whose record during the past ten years has been that 
of a prominent sector in the scenes which have overthrown 
slavery, enfranchised the negro and reconstrncted the South, 
is recreant to the pledges and instructions implied in hi- elec- 
tion, turns his back to the great principles of his party, and 
seeing in the subject before him only women, not negrors, 
makes a square sommersault out of the most intrenched po- 
sition his party ever occupied over to the heresies which the 
Republicans have ever proclaimed State rights to be when 
sinding in the way of Congress. Did Mr. Bingham ask 
General Butler, at Fortress Monroe, his definition of State 
rights when contrabands were admitted into the Union lines ? 
Did Mr. Bin ham advise Congress to wait on State conatitu- 
tions, public opinion, tardy reform, when the reconstruction 
measures were being advocated, and the party he belongs to 
were giving the ballot as a matter of right to ignorant, illite- 
rate plantation negrocs? But Mr. Bingham goes further than 
all this; further, indeed, than his best friends or worst ene- 
mies could have expected, After arguing himself into this 
impractical, inconsistent, unsttbstantial position—after arbi- 
trarily denying the right of suffrage to a whole class of tax- 
paying, respectable property-owning citizens, the utter ab- 
surdity of his whole argument, taken in connection with his 
own history and the frequent acts of Congress solemnly af- 
firming that in case, by n State constitution, a class of citizens 
are deprived of their inherent right of suffrage, the remedy is 
invested in the general government, beyond the control of 
any power in this nation, and that it hug sacredly in its keep- 


ing and safeguard these rights, seems to have suddenly oc- - 


curred to him, he winds up with these remarkable words: 


“Tt, however, as claimed in the memorial referred to, the 
right to vote is vested by the Constitution in the citizens of 
the United States without regard to sex, that right can be 
establisued in the courts without further legislation.” 


Was it thus Mr. Bingham spoke in all the reconstruction 
debates in the House? Was it thus he argued against the 
enfranchiseme: t of the negro? If Mr. Bingham made his 
promissory note and at its maturity assured its holder that he 
could pay it, that he ought to pay it, but he would stand a 
lawauit before he did, what would people think of Mr. Bing- 
ham? And yet just in that position has he striven to place, 
and, so far as his report extends, has placed, the majesty of 
the gencral government of the United States. The solemn 
silence of the dead in our national cemeteries—a silence more 
eloquent than any language ever listened to in Congressional 
halls; the living, earnest fact of a whole enfranchised race, 
clothed with the attribute of citizenship; the unveiled 
triumph of the principle and progress standing before Mr. 
Binghain’s eyes, all are alike powerless to influence him to 
right the moment he finds no negro. The time will come 
when the bitterest reflection Mr. Binghnm will ever have 
will be the memory of this report; but the report itself will 
nid the triumph of the cause, for its manifest incongruitios 
will range all thinking men against it. 

VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 


The Herald also remarks, editorially: “ Mra. Woodhull has 
alrendy ‘gone tor Bingham, in a reply, which we publish 
elsewhere, to his woman suffrage report, and which certainly 
ought to crush that gentleman, if long sentences and mas-ive 
adjectives can do it. We don’t think that the eloquent per- 
oration, however, will affect him atali. If it were a tearful 
appeal or a heartrending wail from the crushed sex we 
might have some hope; but the truth is, Bingham is too 
thick-hided to be influenced by long words, or cumberaome 
sentences, or imposing adjectives, Mra. Woodhull muat 
tirat try the effect of tears. The fruitful river of the eye is 
her strongest hand in this game, and we would advise her, 
when ahe appears on the floor of the House next Monday to 
ndvocate her cause, as we hope ashe will be allowed to do, 
that she appear like Niobe, and if the hard-hearted monsters 
are still obstinate, then let ber ‘bring on her bears." 


eee 

Mary Drew, a ciatinguished member of the Society of 
Frion ts, in other words, a Quakeross, delivered a lectare ia 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on tho 15tb ult. 
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The Majority Report of the Judiciary Committe 


ON THE 


Woodhull & Claflin’s Werkly. 


But to the consideration of the report: 

“The second clause of the XIV. Amendment does not, in 
the opinion of the Committee, refer to other than those privi- 
leges and immunities embraced in the original text ot the 
Constitution, article IV., section 2,” and “did not add” 
anything to them, “ but was necessary for their enforcement 
as an express limitation upon the power of the States.” 

What privileges and immunities that were possessed and 
exercised by the citizens of the States was this amendment 
necessary to enforce? If all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens under the original text of the Constitution were 
being exercised by all the citizens who were possessed ot 
them, what was the necessity of this Amendment to enforce 
them? With this view of the matter, those who framed and 


Fen. 18, 1871. 


citizens in the several States? We feel no hesitation in con- 
fining these expressions to those privileges and immunities 
which are in their nature fundamental; which belong of 
right to the citizens of all tree governments; and which hava 
at all times been enjoyed by the citizens of the several States 
which compose this Union, from the time of their becoming 
free, independent and sovereign. What these fundamental 
principles are, would perhaps be more tedious than difficult 
to enumerate. They may, however, be all comprehended 
under the following general heads: Protection by the Gov. 
ernment;. the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the right to. 
acquire and possess property of every kind, and to pursue 
and obtain happiness and safety, subject, nevertheless, to such 
restraints as the Government may justly prescribe for the 
general good of the whole; the right of a citizen of one State 
to pass through or to reside in any other State, for the 
purposes of trade, agriculture, professional pursuits, or other- 


made law of said Amendment did so for no reason—did so 
under no existing contingencies—did so under the mere 
prospect that there might some time, some where, arise cir- 
cumstances which this Amendment might be of use in 
settling, and, Mrs. Toodles like, they thought it would be 
“ a good thing to have in the house,” awaiting such contin- 
gencies. Whether this Amendment was tramed for then ex- 
isting circumstances or to meet such as might evolve in the 
then future, I care not; but I contend that the very circum- 
stances, such law might have been enacted to meet, are now 
upon the country. A large portion of the acknowledged 
citizens of the United States, and of the States wherein they 
reside, being perfectly possessed of the privileges and immu- 
nities embraced in the “original text of the Constitution,” 
who, heretofore, have not desired to make use of a portion 
of such privileges and immunities now desire so to do, but 
are debarred by the States, which this Amendment declares 
shall make or enforce no law which shall abridge them. 

No one pretends that the words, “citizens of the United 
States” and “citizens cf the States,’ as employed in this 
amendment, changed the relations of citizens of the State or 
nation. The rights, privileges and immunities of all citizens 
are equal, and any law which could change them would 
bring about inequality. Just here is the point, and if it be 
perceived the question of equal political rights is solved at 


WOODHAULL MEMORIAL | once and forever. 


REVIEWED. 


THE LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS OF THE ENTIRE ARGUMENT 


IN FAVOR OF 


CONSTITUTIONAL EQUALITY. 


THE COMMITTEE’S DEDUCTIONS UNSUP- 
PORTED BY THEIR ARGUMENTS. 


{EX NOT A “QUALIFICATION” IN THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF ANY STATE. 


The XV. Amendment the Crowning Inter- 
pretation of the Constitutional Powers 
Vested in Congress by the Peo- 
ple of the United States. 


MALE SUFFRAGE AN UNWARRANTABLE 
USURPATION OF ABSOLUTE AUTHORITY. 


I confess to not a little surprise at the character of the re- 
port of the majority of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives against my Memorial. After a 
thorough examination of it I am fully justified for the im- 
perfect review given last week. I am not well convinced 
but that the best argument that could be offered in support 
of my position regarding Constitutional equality would be 
this report. Iam satisfied that no unprejudiced person can 
read it and not become convinced that all citizens, 
whether they are male or female, should be protected in the 
exercise of equal rights, and that the distinction of sex by 
which women are disfranchised—not disqualified—is entirely 
unwarrantable by any construction that can be placed upon 

‘*The Supreme Law of the Land.” 

The minority of this Committee, consisting of Messrs. But- 
ler and Loughridge, either of whom is certainly as well 
qualified to judge Constitutional law as any of the majority, 
entirely disagree with Mr. Bingham, and declare that Con- 
gress has the Constitutional power to prevent the States from 
disfranchising any of the citizens of the United States. 

The acknowledged legal ability of these two gentlemen, 
combined with the fact that they are not to be deterred from 
interpreting the Constitution as it is, by the bigotry, intoler- 
ance and prejudice of old customs, forever puts this question 
of equality beyond doubt. This manliness, when compared 
with the contemptible sncaking of gentlemen, who, though 
acknowledging the justice and the right ot this cause, set 
themselves against it because their “wives are op- 
posed to it,” is worthy the admiration of every heart which 
beats with the blood of freedom, equality and justice. Their 
names will live in history and be revered, when such sub- 
serviency to Mrs. Grundy as prevents persons occupying the 
honorable positions of Representatives in the Congress of the 


United States from observing their solemn oaths as such, will | ports, 880, the Court say : 


receive its merited portion of obloquy. 


Before the adoption of this amendment there were certain 
citizens of the United Statesto whom the States did not allow 
equality of privileges and immunities, and this Article was 
framed and adopted for the express purpose of preventing 
the States from continuing this abridgement. And this re- 
port says: “ The express limitations upon the States, con- 
tained in this amendment, together with the grant of power 
in Congress to enforce them by legislation, were incorpor- 
ated in the Constitution to remedy the defect of the Constitu- 
tion in this power of limitation.” The case is quite plain, 
and this report states it more pointedly than I can. 


Notwithstanding, however, Congress does possess the 
power to enforce this amendment, which places limitations 
upon the States, this report, further on, says that such en- 
forcement “is not authorized by the Constitution” and is 
not “ within the legislative power of Congress.” 


One-tenth of all male citizens seldom cr never vote. 
They do not exercise the privileges and immunities which 
they are possessed of. As well might it be assumed that 
such persons are not possessed of the rigct to vote because they 
do not exercise it, as it is to assume that women are not 
possessed of the right because they have never exercised it. 
Fundamentally, there can be no distinctions between the 
rights, privileges and immunities of common citizens, and 
when this report admits that there can no longer be any 
doubt that “all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States, and of the State wherein they reside,” it 
declares the whole truth, which all the forms, practices and 
customs of the past, can in nowise affect, to disparage a per- 
fect equality of rights in all citizens. 


I would ask the Judiciary Committee if it would be legal; 
if it would be Constitutional, for the State of New York to 
amend its Constitution by substituting the word female for 
male, and if it should so do, and the male citizens of the 


State who would not then possess the “ qualifications of 


electors of the most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture,” should demand of Congress that this XIV. Amend- 
ment should be enforced, whether it would return them the 
same answer it has returned me? Mr. Bingham and his as- 
sociates might possibly gain some insight into this matter by 
viewing it from such a standpoint. Though such circum- 
stances do not now exist, if they ever should this XIV. 
Amendment would be a very good thing to have already 
provided. I cannot see that Attorney-General Bates’ opin- 
ion, which this Report cites, has any bearing upon this case 
at all; for the term citizen, whatever it means or implies, 
attaches equally to all citizens, male or female: hence, if this 
Committee would have any inference drawn from it, such 
inference must apply to male as well as to female citizens, 
both of whom are “ members of the body politic and bound 
to it by the reciprocal obligation of allegiance on the one 
side, and protection on the other.” This is just what 
I claim, and I am exceedingly obliged to the Committee for 
furnishing such comprehensive authority to support my 
position. “Equally bound by reciprocal obligation” and 
entitled to equal “ protection.” This is just what I am ask- 
ing for. The first, we have: the last, we are debarred from. 

This report cites the following: 

In Corfield vs. Coryell, 4 Washington Circuit Court Re- 


The inquiry is, what are the privileges and immunities of 


wise ; to claim the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus; to 

institute and maintain actions of any kind in the courts ot 

the State; to take, hold and dispose of property either real 

or personal; and an exemption irom higher taxes or imposi- 

tions than are paid by the other citizens of the State, may be 

mentioned as some of the particular privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens which are clearly embraced by the general 
description of privileges deemed to be fundamental; to which 
may be added the elective franchise, as regulated and establish- 
ed by the Jaws or Constitution of the State in whicu it is to 
be exercised. * * * But we cannot accede to the proposi- 
tion which was insisted on by the counsel, that under this pro- 
vision of the Constitution (sec. II., art. 4) the citizens of the 
several States are permitted to participate in all the rights 
which belong exclusively to the citizens of any other par- 
ticular State. 

No stronger words than these could be used to declare an 
equality among all citizens of the several States. This deci- 
sion was upon the question of passing from one State to 
another. No male citizens can reside in the State of New 
York and on election day vote in said State and then pass 
into the State of Pennsylvania and vote there also. Such a 
proceeding would at once destroy the equality of rights such 
citizen is entitled to. That a citizen should only bave the 
right to vote in the State wherein he resides is apparent, and 
law providing for certain qualifications, such as residence 
within a State previous to voting, is necessary. During the 
suspensinn of the right to vote, however, the citizen is not 
disfranchised ; he is qualifying ; he is at all times possessed 
of the inherent right to vote, and the temporary suspension 
of the exercise of that right upon removal is only a require- 
ment to show that the citizen is acting in good faith, and 
that the removal was not made merely for the purpose of 
voting at a specified election. This decision does not touch 
the question of disfranchisement; it was given in view ot 
prevalent customs. It was not upon a question in which 
the rights of a female citizen were involved, and cannot with 
consistency be used to show that the States have the right to 
disfranchise women, especially when the previous language 
of it is so broad regarding fundamental rights. 


A male citizen can remove to any State and become a 
qualified voter. A female citizen is not only disfranchised 
in the State wherein she may reside, but also in any to 
which she may remove. Here is an inequality among citi- 
zens which cannot be classed as “ qualification” but must be 
denominated disfranchisement. What I demand as equality 
for all citizens is the right to arrive at the enjoyment of the 
rights of citizenship by the same means. I demand that fe- 
male citizens shall be protected in the exercise of all funda- 
mental rights equally with the male and that they shall not 
be denied the right to vote by them. 


If the right to vote is not one of the fundamental and in- 
herent rights of the citizen, where, let me ask, do gentlemen 
obtain the right to vote? It is either inherent and funda- 
mental or it is assumed. Which will gentlemen have it? 
If the first, all citizens are possessed of it; if the last, it is 
possessed by no better authority than that would be should 
a dozen citizens of the United States assemble and assume 
that they are the only citizens entitled to vote. In fact, gen- 
tlemen, this is the very manner by which ycu acquired the 
authority which assumes that you, only, are entitled to the 
right to vote. You have assembled and resolved that, “ We, 
the undersigned, etc., being male citizens, will debar any but 
males from interfering with our nice little arrangements by 
which we secure all the trusts of office and power.” A nice 
Republican form of government this is to be sure; almost as 
good as any that ancient history acquaints us with. 

This report also cites as follows : 

“The learned Justice Story declared that the intention ot 
the clause (‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileyes and immunities of citizens in the several 
States’) was to confer on the citizens of each State a general 
citizenship, and communicated all the privileges and immun- 
ities which a citizen of the same State would be entit‘ed to 
under the same circumstances.” (Story on the Constitution, 
vol 2, p. 605.)” 

If this rendition of this clause of the Constitution is strictly 
enforced, female citizens will have no cause of complaint. 
What we ask, and it is not an extravagant demand, is to 
have conferred on us, as citizens of each State, “a general 
citizenship,” and to have “ communicated ” to us all the priv- 
ileges and immunities which a male citizen of the same State 
would be entitled to under the same circumstances. 


The quotation made from Mr. Webster is of the same tenor 
as the previous one, but I do not see the propriety of intro- 
ducing it in this question, +s I have made no demand to be 
allowed to pass from one State to another at will, and to vote 
in each as I go. The Committee go on to say: 

“The proposition is clear that no citizen of the United 
States can rightfully vote in any State of this Union who has 
not the qualifications required by the Constitution of the 


State in which the right is claimed to be exercised, except aa 
to such conditions in the constitution of such States as deny 
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we right to vote to citizens resident therein ‘on acoeunt of | and therefore no State shall make or onforee any law which | THE EUROPEAN SITUATION AND ITS CAUSES. 
rae, color, or previous condition of servitude. i shall abridge the privileges and immunities of either male 

I will ncdertake to prove that I possess all the qualifies: | or female citizens of the United States. This is the only in- 
pene required of a citizen of the State of New York te be | terpretation this Amendment is susceptible of. The States| It is a remarkable fact that the most praiseworthy act in 
come n lezal voter. Let us see what this Constitution says, | themselves have granted this power to command, to the the political career of Napoleon III. should be the one to 
The preamble to it is as follows: United States, ard itis a part of the supreme law of the | which his downfall, as also the humiliation and impending 

~We, the people of the State of New York. gratefal to | Jand. dismemberment of France, should be directly and distinctly 


Almighty God for our treedom, in order to secure its blessings, | = If there were anything wanting in the Constitution up to | attributable; but an examination into the politics of Euro- 
de establish this Constitution.” and including the XIV. Amendment, to guarantee pertect | pean nations during the last thirteen years will clearly dem- 
Article L, section 1., is as follows: 4 I political and civil equality to all ci izens, it was provided | onstrate such to be the case. By the Treaty of 1815 the nations 
“No member of this State shall be disfranchised or de- | by the XV. Amendment, to wit :— The right of citizens of | of Europe were placed in an equilibrium of power, mainly 
ived of the rigbts or privileges secured to any citizen | the United States to vote sball not be denied on account of | by placing the greater portion of Italy under the domination 
thereof, unless by the Jaw of the land or the judgment of his | race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” And that: | of Austria. It seems certainly, to say the least, paradoxical 
peers.” “The Congress shall have power to enforce thie article | to have endeavored to secure a permanent peace upon the 
From this it appears that “ We, the People” declare that | by appropriate legislation.” Every body knows that it is| basis of the subjugation of a people to the domination of an 
so member of this State shall be disfranchised unless by the | under this amendment that the negroes were permitted to | alien race, nation and government, which it would appear in 
lew of the Jand. A yi vote. Had there been a dozen different disfranchised races, | the highest degree problematical that they would endeavor 
Wome, whom the Constitntion of the United States de- | they would all have been protected by it in the same right, | to overthrow upon the first presentable opportunity, and 
dares are citizens, whose privileges{and immunities no State | which fact is sufficient to demonstrate that it does not in-| which the moral force generated by advancing civilization 
stall abridge, are a part of “ We, the People,” whom the | clude negroes only. Did this only include them, and had it | was sure to condemn; but it is nevertheless an incontroverti- 
State Constitution says shall not be disfrancbised unless by | heen intended only to iuclude male negroes, it should have | ble fact that this act of injustice gave to Europe a peace ot 
recited that“ The right of citizens of the United States to forty years duration, wherein none of the first-class 


vote sball not be denied .to males of the African race.) contracting powers to the treaty were able to acquire any 
The meaning of this would have been clear; but as it does territorial aggrandizement. Whereas, since the setting aside 
not read thus it must be interpreted by what it does actually | of that clause of the Treaty four important wars have en- 
declare. ; 3 sued in thirteen years, three of which have already resulted 

As I consider this Amendment the crowning interpre- jin a modification of the map of Europe, and the fourth ot 
tation of, and that which gives vitality to, the heretofore | which is in a fair way to do so. 
unused, inherent Constitutioual rights of citizens, I defer The Franco Austrian war created the Kingdom of Italy 
the complete analysis of it until another time, simply under the King of Sardinia,and gave to France Savoy and 
adding here, that under it THE RIGHT TO VOTE CANNOT BE Nice. i Š 
Pe ee eee rao ice aga aa The war of Prussia and Austria with Denmark lost to the 
VIOUS CONDITION Oy SERVITUDE, TO ANY BODY. latter Schleswig and Holstein. 

Vicrorta C. Woopanurn. 
The Prusso-Austrian war gave to Prussia Schleswig, Hol- 
stein and the North German States. 

When Napoleon the Third destroyed the equilibrium of 
Europe by forming the Kingdom of Italy, he not only weak- 
ened Austria but he gave to her a new enemy, inasmuch as 

In our last issue we gave one only of the two most infa-| he left her still in possession of Venetia, which, in case of 
mous jobs to fasten supsides upon Congress. We now give | war, she was certain to have to defend against the attacks of 
the other. Space does not permit of giving the bill entire, | Italy, who was sure to endeavor to gain possession of it 
that no member of the State shall be disfranchised unless | OT We should do so, that the names of the parties might be | should Austria become involved in hostilities with a power- 
by the law of the land. published to the world, to show who are bold enough to | ful antagonist. And when such a position of affairs was consti- 


If this is not entirely clear from this constraction of the | attempt such a fraud upon the people, and ignorant enough tuted by the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, Austria found her- 
T to entertain an idea that they could “lobby,” “buy” or| self confronted by Italy as an ally of Prussia—the natural 
“sneak” such a smuggling bill through Congress, even had | result of which was an easy victory of the allies, the loss of 
they not loaded it down with a subsidy of $2,100,000 per | Venetia by Austria, her almost total expulsion as a German 
annum, or in the aggregate of the term over $80,000,000, to | Power and the absoprtion by Prussian of the North German 
“Laws may be passed excluding from the right of suf- | be taken from an already over-taxed people. There is not in | States. 
frage all persons who have been or may be convicted of | the entire corporation a single merchant of repute; but there} Napoleon undoubtedly calculated that by the erection ot 
bribery, larceny, or of any infamous crime.” are ex-members of Congress, ex-agents of the revenue, ex- | the Kingdom of Italy he would secure a powerful ally ; but 
Article I, section 1, provides, That no member of the State | Officers of the custom-house, and an official dismissed recently | here he was met by a new difficulty, to wit, the clamors of 
shall be disfranchised unless by the law of the land; and | for cause by the President. Added to these are patriotic] the Italians for Rome as the capital of their new Kingdom: 
article II, section 2, provides who may be diafranchised, | parties who grieve so deeply over the loss of our commerce | which a majority of the French people and the Roman 
that they are willing to become so far victimized as to be| Catholic clergy vehemently opposed as an unjustifiable spoli- 
the recipients of some $80,000,000 of the people’s money | ation of the Pope’s temporal power. This opposition Napo- 
leon found it impossible to resist, and he was compelled to 
assume the position of the protector of Rome, and hence 


w. 

ow will Mr. Bingham get over this little difficulty about 
disfranchisement which is introduced into the Constitution 
of the State of New York? Disfranchisement is to deprive 
members of the State of their right to vote. Are not the 
women citizens of the State of New York disfranchised ? 
Shall the State of New York be justified by Congress in thus 
violating the “supreme law of the land” in this manner? 
The State Constitution does not even pretend that sex is a 
qualification; it calls it disfranchisement, and the inference 
and just construction of the preamble and introductory 
sentence should permeate the entire instrument. 

Article II, section 1, provides, That every male citizen 
twenty-one years of age, having been an inbabitant of the 
State one year, a resident of the county four months, and 
of the district thirty days, and a citizen ten days, shall be 
entitled to vote. 

Now, we would ask the Legislature of the State of New 
York, and the Congress of the United States, if this is a 
law of disfranchisement? It merely says that males having 
done certain things may vote. It does not say that females 
shall not vote; and yet the same Constitution provides 


—+ 


THE INFAMOUS LOBBY PLUNDERER’S ATTEMPT 
ON CONGRESS. 


section, a consideration of section 2 will make it so. This 
rection provides who of “ We, the people,” and “ members 
of the State may be excluded from suffrage,” in the follow- 
ing language : 


and I fail to see that it disfranchises the whole female sex, 
unless, indeed, it is an “ infamous crime ” to be a woman. 
Therefore I am entitled, by a proper construction of the | for entering upon a business they do not comprehend sufi- 


constitution of the State of New York, to vote. I am a citi- | ciently to arrange a plan honest encugh to carry out. For- 
un of tha United States and of this State—have resided in | tunately Congress knows them better than they know them- | placed himself as a barrier to the aspirations of the Italians 


the State a year, in the county four months, in the district | selves. which lost to him the gratitude of Italy for past favors, de! 
thirty days, and have not been “convicted of bribery, larceny, | EXPLANATION AND ANALYSIS OF SENATE BILL | prived him of an ally, and gave to him a discontented neigh- 
orof any infamous crime.” Is there anything more neces- No. 1112 bor. There can be but little doubt that the signitory nations 
sary to prove my claim? If the State Constitution bas neg- ae to the Treaty of 1815 would have objected to Napoleon 
lected to require qualifications of female “ members of the} THE “AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY.” | freeing Italy; but such a proceeding was too much in bar- 
State,” it is ite fault, not that of the women citizens of tbe | 4 Bil Establish Ocean Steamship Lines for the Transpor- mony with the enlightenment of the age and the sympathies 
State, tation of the Mails between the United States and Europe, and | of European populations to admit of any active interference 
In view of all these considerations, I submit the question Sor other purposes. to the project. So strong was this sympathy in England 
whether there is any authority whatever by which the State “Sec, 1. Charters or creates a monopoly for fifty years of that Lord Palmerston, on 3d January, 1857, found it neces- 
of New York prevents me from voting? The several State a1) the ocean steamship business from Portland, Boston, | sary, in reply to a question asked by Mr. B Disraeli in the 
Constitutions are similar to that of New York, and I gravely | Now York, Philadelphia, ports of the Chesapeake Bay, and | House of Commons, to deny tn toto the existence of any ne- 
doubt whether any of them legally prevent women from on the southern Atlantic coast of the United States, to the | gotiations in reference to a secret treaty alleged to guaran- 
voting. I trust the residents of the several States who ports of Liverpool, Southampton, Havre, Antwerp, Ham- | tee to Austria her Italian possessions, to which negotiations 
deprecate the continuation of unwarrantably assumed supe- burg, Bremen, Cadiz, and other ports on the Atlantic coast of | Lord Palmerston was stated to be a party. While in 1862 
riority and power, wil) „Rivo them a careful analysis, and Europe, and Marseilles, Genoa, and other porte of the|this secret treaty was actually brought into the House of 
take steps to compel a just construction and enforcement ot Mediterranean, and on the watera connected therewith ;| Commons in order to prove its existence, which Lord Palm- 
rights, ; besides, upon all the ‘oceans, seas, and upon the Saten: erston still denied. Upon its production he apologized by 
The attempt made by this report to class ‘women above bays an drivers of the United tates for the transportation stating that he had been mistaken; it was, however, stated | 
the apo of twenty-one years With.: minority and nons]. e passengers, freight and mails.’ If the corporators named | during the debate, that he been transacting business upon 
plone, “and to infer that they may be denied the sight tia bill had:the power either of capital or intelligence to | that very treaty within tbree days of his denial that it had 
neigh same u Aha peel PR ee ae carry out its provisions, it would be fatal to the interest of | 8ny foundation in fact, except in the fertile imagination of 
open he eae eae a aay ee the Atlantic seaboard, would exclude all the citizens of its | Mr. israeli. 
tives of the United States. Minority applies equally to both ports, unless they could creep in as dependents upon this} That Lord Palmerston was perfectly cognizant of the ne- 
exes and to all citizens ; 80, too, does residence. I have shown | company, from participating in commerce; but possibly in | gotiations concerning the treaty and its stipulations must, in 
thateex is not a qualification in any State Constitution. seeking for such vast powers, these corporators forgot that | the light of these facta, be admitted; and his denial was 
these ports and harbors are the property of a republic, not of | simply intended to avoid the public disapprobation that a 


Then wherefore this distranchisement ? But of what conse- P prays 
a monarchy; and that the representatives of the people will | confession to Disraeli’s charge would inevitably have 


quence are State Constitutions when set in opposition to the 
“supreme law of the land,” by the provisions of which all not attempt to burden them by an oppression which would | evoked. 


not be submitted to. Prussia looked complacently on while her German rival 


stitution and laws of any State to the contrary notwith-| “ Sece. 2, 3, 4,5 provide for the organization, but in such | Was weakened by France, and, upon the close of the Danish 
standing 1” an artful manner as to leave the control of the company | War, felt herself strong enough to complete her ascendancy 

Ifa male citizen of the United States, possessing certain | eompletely and perpetually in the hands of the corporators | in Germany by, in conjunction with Italy, crushing Austria. 
qualifications, ia thereby entitled to vote in the State where- | and those whom they may designate as their successors. At the commencement of this war Napoleon supposed he 


in he resides, how can a female citizen, possessing the same ü was about to witness the spectacle of the two German 
qualification, be prevented from voting, when this “ supreme ee EAE PERSI ee Saat powers destroying each other's military power, and thue 
law of the land” declares that ‘‘ No State shall make or en- passed, place the foreign maila Hee der their vo trol ki creating a relative superiority for France; and when the 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges and immu- the Pot aliea De ° Ñ Ë tä depend g í 1 AN Of, MAKINE | weakness of Austria was demonstrated and the preponder. 
nities of citizens of the United States.” If it hai been in- for under its See Agi ss i di š Sil B s company, ating power of Prussia illustrated by her destruction of 
tended to permit the States to abridge the privileges and t th d hein ne innuence ao er steamers, 6%: Austria in six weeks, Napoleon found himself in this 
immunities of female citizens, this Amendment should have esp Cos nacer loreign flags , Would be banished from our dilemma—Prussia had shown her army to be the beat armed 
waters So far from aiding in the restoration of our com- 


been, “No State shall make or enforce any law which shall : ñ in Europe by reason of being the first to adopt the treech- 
abridge the privileges and immunities of male citicons ef meres, it won be destructiya of it; Bo far Tom idi ship- loading rifie, and France found herselt totally unprepared to 


tho United States.” It does not, however, aay male eitizens i [CONTINUND ox FeURTE PAGE.) contest for the supremacy with the old muggle loading rifle, 


“judges in every State” are bound, “ anything in the Con- 
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Hence Prussia found but little, even passive, resistance to her 
absorption of the North German States, thus making herself 
a most formitable rival to France, and master of the situa- 
tion in Germany. Thus it is apparent that the secret of 
Prussia’s success was in Austrias weakness and the co- 
operation of Italy, both of which circumstances were the 
result of Napoleon’s own act in creating the Kingdom ot 
Italy, which was at once the most praiseworthy act of bis 
political life, and to France and himself the most disastrous. 
Turning now to the consideration ot the present Franco- 
Prussian war, we must seek elsewhere than to either allies 
or breech-loading fire-arms for the sequel to the unexpected 
and signal triumph of Prussia; and we shall find this sequel 
to lie in the superiority. in a military point of view, of 
Prussia’s military system, by means of which she was 
enabled to. augment her army and place it in the field so 
much more rapidly than France could hers, that the latter, 
although equal in resources, was always outnumbered and 
crushed before she had time to collect her forces. The division 
of the French army, by torcing one portion of it into the 
fortress of Nancy and another into Metz, getting into their 
rears, and cutting off their communications, have never been 
recovered by France. 
By means of her military system Prussia had succeeded in 
engtafting upon her entire male population a military sub- 
serviency that no other European population would for one 
moment submit to, and that is certainly but an indifferent 
prognostication of the enlightenment or liberty of a people. 
The attempt to impose upon England, France or the United 
States any such a military despotism would be but the signal 
for civil war. And it must be conceded that any accession 
of territory-or military prestige obtained at the cost of the 
liberties of a people are to be deplored as neither desirable, 
just or creditable, and us a blot upon our boasted enlight- 
ened age. France will be a more truly great nation even 
after the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and payment of the 
war debt, than even Prussia will be so long as the military 
yoke is round the necks of her evidently docile population. 
It is an easy matter to accept a fetter, as the Prussians have 
done in an hour of military intoxication, but it is not so easy 
to cast it off. 


It is a novel sensation to a Prussian to te playing in the 
role of victor in an enemy's country, and one need not 
express surprise if he figures somewhat arrogantly in a posi- 
tion so new to him. The military experience gained may 
also be of service to him in case he might conceive the idea 
that his government has no absolute right to dispose of three 
of the best years of his life by compelling him to serve them 
in the army; and, furthermore, that his government was not 
exactly justified in keeping Dis military dress and accontre- 
ments hanging up all ready to put him into and pack him off 
whensover and whithersoever it chooses. 

Let us now review the position of England. She has, it is 
said, voluntarily resigned her position as “ Policeman of 
Europe.” That she has so resigned is unquestionable, but 
that the resignation was either voluntarily or cheerfully 
made is very disputable. One of her banes has been a con- 
tinual distrust and suspicion of France. Lord Palmerston 
was dismissed from his position as foreign secretary in 1852 
because he approved of the coup d’etat in France, although it 
was ratified by a vote of 7,681.489 of the French people 

against 253,148, and this at a time when there were less than 
1,200,000 voters in Great Britain, or scarcely one-fourth of 
Napoleon’s majority. Count Walewski, the French ambas- 
sador atthe Court of St. James, was present in the funeral 
procession of the Duke of Wellington in 1852, which con- 
trasts strangely with Mr. Drummond's speech in the English 
House of Commons on 7th June, 1865, when he said, “ The 
result of the Russian war would be to leave the French in 
possession of Constantinople.” When in April 17, 1835, 
Napoleon visited the Queen in London, he met with a cool 
reception at the hands of the English people, while Queen 
Victoria, on her visit to Paris in the following August, was 
received by the Emperor amid the acclamations of the 
French people, in the presence of 50,000 troops; and tri- 
umphal arches, flags and pyrotechnic displays marked her 
entire journey from Boulogne to Paris. We also know the 
frequency with which the cry of a French invasion of Eng- 
land was raised by the English Government and the alarm 
consequent thereon, which gave birth to Mr. Colden’s 
pamphlet, entitled “ The Three Panics,” wherein was dem- 
onstrated the utter absurdity of these insane fears. It was 
well known among the more intelligent classes of England 
that these alarms were merely gotten up in order to enable 
the Government to raise a large revenue, and also to retard 
the measures of parliamentary reform that were agitating 
the minds of the people; but the very success of these 
groundless fears only served to demonstrate the distrust of 
France permeating the English mind. 

Referring again to the question as to whether the resigna- 
tion by England of her pesition as “ European policeman” 
was voluntary, we find that on August 12, 1854, the speaker 
of the House of Commons said: “ We believe it well becomes 
the character and honor of this great nation, adhering to the 
faith of treaties, to penetrate, if possible, the designs of a 
monarch whose ambition, if uncontrolled, would endanger 
the security of every nation in Europe.” And her Majesty 


Queen Victoria replied: “In cordial co-operation with the 
Emperor of the French, my efforts will be directed to the 
effectual repression of that ambition and aggressive spirit, on 
the part of Russia, which has compelled us to take up arms 
in defence of an ally, and to sécure the tranquility of Europe.” 


Europe.” 
surrender of the position of England as guardian of the peace, 

j and in order to find the key to this surrender, we have only | 
to look beneath the surface, and examine her capabilities to 
engage in war, when we will at once perceive that it is her 
inability to assume the offensive that has caused her to take 
the position as a non-combatant, and magnanimously forbear 
to endeavor to accomplish that which she knew would re- 
sult in tailure. In the first place, the day of aggressive Mari- 
time warfare is past; the destruction of ports at the hands 
of a fleet are no longer possible in the face of earthworks, 
torpedoes and the removal of lights and buoys, as is 
amply proved by the ineffectiveness of the French iron-clad 
navy during the present conflict; not one naval blow has 
been struck—a fact that speaks for itself. Then, again, the 
gigantic magnitude of land operations is a source ot rela- 
tive weakness to her; she never yet placed 70,000 men in 
the field in one army, even including the mercenaries which 
she always bought in the market of Germany; whereas, no 
army of less than 150,000 is even respectable in number in 
the warfare of to-day. And England cannot recruit her army 
for a foreign war as other European nations do, by conscrip- 
tion; neither can she ever get her artisan class to enter its 
ranks, even though a high rate of bounty be paid anda 
“free kit” be given, for the reason that it is a life-long dis- 
grace in England to have been a soldier; it is the last step in 
the path of degradation, and it is exceedingly doubtful if she 
could raise 100,000 men, except in case of invasion. 


It is a consciousness of these facts that has dictated Eng- 
land’s policy of abstention from intervention in European 
complications. It is true that the recent renunciation by 
Russia of the treaty of Paris, in so far as it related to her ex- 
clusion from the Black Sea, threatened to lead to the armed 
opposition of England, but this is easily explained as follows: 
when, during the American civil war, the Engtish recognized 
the South as belligerents, and gave to it “aid and comfort,” 
by permitting the escape of Alabamas to prey upon American 
merchant ships in order to destroy the American carrying 
trade, she succeeded in prolonging the war and compelling 
the United States Governmentto raise means to carry on the 
conflict, hy means of a scale of duties that gave use toa bome 
production of coal and iron, and a home manufacture of 
cotton goods, thus excluding from our markets those previ- 
ously sent to them from England. To make up this loss ol 
trade, Engiand departed from her hitherto religiously en- 
forced rule of not giving government aid to railways or other 
undertakings of a private nature, and voted assistance to 
railroad building and irrigation in East India. And by 
means of the increased trade derived from the opening up of 
India, she replaced the loss of her American trade. England 
has no European rival competing for this trade save and ex- 
cept Russia, which is consequently the one nation to be 
jealously watched in any attempt to grasp either power or 
position in the East. When, therefore, Russia proposed to 
re-establish her power in the Black Sea, England felt that it 
was the first step ia the direction of grasping her Eastern 
trade, and it, therefore, became a matter of self-preservation 
for her to oppose such a mouvement on the part of Russia, 
which has practically dictated the course of action pursued 
by England ; because France, as a check upon Russia, is hers 
de combat, Austria is in too disorganized a condition to be 
able to interfere with the Eastern progress of Russia, and 
also has Prussia “ ready and willing,” at a moment's notice 
on the first favorable opportunity, to complete her entire an- 
nihilation as a German power; therefore, England is the 
only remaining obstacle to Russia’s march to Constantinople, 
with the exception of the feeble resistance that bankrupt 
Turkey might be able to offer. England’s position is and 
has been reduced to watching Russia, while fully conscious 
of her own weakness, and of the fact that the Alabama con- 
troversy is a clog to her movements, and may, unless settled, 
fill the cup of her humiliation by compelling a hasty retreat 
from every position she has taken, first to justify and then to 
excuse her violation of ber duty as a neutral. 


There is no consideration as to right or justice in European 
politics, each nation siezes all it can, so long as it can afford 
to disregard the cry of injustice the others always raise, and 
then joins the “ mob” in deprecating the aggression of any 
other nation. It is merely a game of, “When I take, yousqueal ; 
when you take, I squeal. When I win, you say I am astute ; 
when you succeed, I admire your astuteness.” And the very 
nations that are exceedingly desirous of shouting justice when 
it suits them, can divide up Poland, enchain or free Italy, 
transfer portions of the Danubian provinces, rectify bounda- 
ries and cede provinces without the least consideration as to 
the wishes of the population when it suits them to do so. 
Europe is a gambling table; Russia, England, France, Prus- 
sia and Austria are the gamblers, and the petty European 
States are the stakes, and one cannot well refuse the losers 
the privilege of calling foul play, or the winners the self-satis- 
faction of laughing. The United States alone of all the 
great powers of the world declines to extend her boundaries 
from a sense of justice. The enlightenment of our people is 
too solid to be either blinded or benumbed by the intoxica- 
tion of military successes; and it is not to be wondered 
that statesmen reared in such an atmosphere fail to compete 
very successfully when pitted against those of England, who 
are apprenticed ina school of might against right, conve- 
nience rather than justice, and promise much, but expect to 


Frer. 18, 1871. 


On June 4, 1854, Sir E. B. Lytton said: * The aim of the war | perform but little; for “to the victor belong the spoils.” 
with Russia is to crush the power of Russia to do wrong in England can seize Brazilian ships, submit the case to an ar- 


biter who is a relative of her own royal family (the King of 
These expressions convey but little in face of a voluntary | the Belgians), be ignominiously condemned, and dismiss the 

| case with nonchalance», feeling no loss of national honor, when 
such an act would ruin a party in the United States. When 
the Fenians invade Canada, the English press ask in amaze 
ment, “What has Canada done?” 
violate the usages of a country (as in Japan), despite all warn- 
ings of the consequences, and sutfer the inevitable results of 
their folly. The English fleet can sail into the harbor of Ka- 
gasima, some hundreds of miles from the scene of the “ out- 


But when Englishmen 


” 


rage,” and destroy the dwelljngs of the inhabitants who never 
heard of the “outrage” and who wonder what it all means; 
and this proceeding is, of course, a vindication of England's 
honor. In like manner, when the crown of Greece is kinzless, 
England can object toa protéjé of R sia occupying it; but for 
France to object to Prussia providing a ready-made Hoben- 
zollern for the sceptre of Spain, is a piece of “ confounded im- 
pudence, you know!” 
the Brazilians, Chinese, Japanese or New Zealanders; but 
she is the champion of non-intervention when Jealing with 
a powerful state. 
war, an East Indian war, a Kafir war, an Abyssinian war, a 
high-handed proceeding with Brazil that was simply unde- 
clared war, a joint expedition with France and Spain to 
Mexico, and a Russian war when France, Sardinia and Tur- 
key were at her back, fully attest England's peaceable procliv- 
ities; and that she has learned what Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
said in his “England and the English,” published in 1838, 
namely, “ A party to be strong must always appear strong.” 
But other nations are learning, when dealing with her, to 
disregard these appearances. 


(j 


England is a very warlike nation to 


Two China wars, a Persian war, a Maori 


J. Rose. 
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DECLARATION AND PLEDGE 


OF TILE 
WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES, 


INFORMALLY PROPOSED AND ADOPTED 
BY THE 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 


AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 12, 1871. 


BY MRS. ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 


To the Editor of the Independent : 

The woman suffrage movement has changed front within 
ten days past, and, the war being carried into Africa, as Miss 
Anthony has gallantiy declared, it is proposed to leave it 
there—viz., in Congress—to be fought out by distinguished 
members on their own line and after their own fashion. 
Meantime the women most deeply enlisted in the work are 
organizing a National Committee to watch the fray in Con- 
gress, but, still better than that, to prepare a series of political 
tracts for the women of the United States, as a preparation 
for the new duties of citizenship that, at no very distant day, 
will certainly devolve upon them. 

But you will wish to hear how all this has come about; 
and, going back to the beginning, permit me to state the suc- 
cessive steps of progress. Three ladies, calling a suffrage 
convention in this city for Wednesday the 11th of January, 
immediately on their arrival in the city, the week before, 
published the following notice in all the daily papers : 

A National Woman Suffrage Convention for the purpose 
of pressing upon Congress the immediate passage of a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, will hold day and 
evening sessions on Wednesday and Thursday, January 11 
and 12, m Lincoln Hall. This convention is called in the 
interest of no society, State or national; but unofiicially, by 
the three ladies whose nemes are signed to the call, and by 
whom the convention will be organized. Among the speak- 
ers will be women from all parts of the country, who, im- 
pressed with the number and weight of the moral questions 
now forcing themselves into the political arena, desire to 
hasten the day of the enfranchisement of their sex, that these 
issues of first importance may be tried before women as well 
as men, and be determined by both, in joint council. Hours 
of sessions and names of speakers will be given next week. 

ISABELA B. Hooker, 
Secretary of Committee of Arrangements. 

In pursuance of this plan, they proposed to obtain, if pos- 
sible, a hearing before the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate upon petitions for a XVI. Amendment, already referred 
to that body. On Monday morning, the 9th, however, the 
papers announced that there would be a bearing before the 
House Judiciary Committee that day upon the memorial of 
Victoria C. Woodhull, who asked for the passage of such 
aws as Congress in its wisdom shall dvem necessary and 
proper to carry into eflect the rights vested by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in the citizens to vote, without re- 
gard to sex.” Hastening to the committe-room, we found 
that such memorial bad been presented, but that no action 
had as yet been taken upon it. Upon assuring the Com- 
mittee that we also desired to be heard upon the same 
ground, a hearing was courteously appointed for Wednesday 
morning. Accordingly, the Convention was adjourned to 
Wednesday afternoon, and a crowd of ladies, with a sprink- 
ling of gentlemen, filled the committee-room long before the 
appointed hour.’ Hon. Mr. Bingham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, desiring the president of the Convention to conduct 
the proceedings on the part of the memorialists, she intro 
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doced Mrs. Woodhull, who read her own argument on “Con- 
aitutional Equality,” with a good deal of embarrassment of 
manner, but in a firm, gentle, and very impressive voice, 
first stating that this was to her an entirely unaccustomed 
daty. A. G Riddle, Esq., followed in an exhaustive argu- 
ment upon the original Constitution and the NIV. and XV. 


Amendments, which he had kindly prepared at the request ` 
ot the president, but which he stated, with much feeling, was ` 
Mrs. : 
Hooker followed with a short argument on the dangers of a ` 
restricted suffrage in the case of men; and, making brief ap- : 


in accordance with the deepest conviction of his scul. 


plication to the case of women, was followed by Miss An- 

thony, who closed the hearing with an earnest and most 

characteristic appeal to the gentlemen of the Committee that 
they would report something that should bring on full and 
speedy debate in the House. 

From that day, not only during the sessions of the Conven- 

tion. but ever since, the current talk of this city has been, 
“Are not women already enfranchised under the Constitu- 
uon and Amendments?” and the number of members and 
outsiders who have declared themselves unable to answer 
the argument is astonishingly great. A distinguished sena- 
tor ssid to one of our number that at a recent congressional 
dinner-party, where the subject was under discussion, some 
fifteen members were asked, each in turn, what answer he 
eou'd make to this argument; and all replied they had 
nothing to offer. It is understood that General Butler is 
earnest in his determination to bring the discussion into the 
House very soon, by a minority report, in case the majority 
of bis committee report adversely. Should this gen- 
teman hit upon the “open sesame” by which 
women, as well as slaves, shall enter upon their 
political duties, it were almost too much good fortune 
or one man, according to my view of the case; but whoso- 
ever shall take this load of battle off our hands will earn for 
himself the undying gratitude of his country-women. For 
we do not love fighting; even moral warfare against such 
unrelenting toes as prejudice has arrayed, in the years just 
gone, is a bitter trial. But to foster, to educate, to train vir- 
tuous citizens for the discharge of high and holy duties to- 
ward the State—this is congenial work; and any one who 
should have seen the tearful eyes with which the older work- 
ers congratulated each other on the new day just dawning, 
giving God the praise, and welcoming each new-comer with 
tender thankfulness that the way would be so much easier 
to these new recruits, must have realized, as never before, 
how weary has been the struggle, how precious the hope of 
deliverance. 

We cannot venture to predict precisely when or how we 
shall be enfranchised ; but that the day is at hand, and much 
nearer than we have ever before dared to hope, seems im- 
pressed upon all. Mr. Arnell, of the House Committee on 
Labor and Education, has kindly offered us the use of his 
committee-rooms, and there we meet daily ladies from all 
parts of the country, who are ready to juin hands with us 
for earnest work. Our plan is to keep this room (or one 
which may ere long be granted to us for our own exclusive 
use) open two or three hours every day during the present 
session of Congress, for conference; and here will be kept 
the books of record of the new National Woman Suffrage 
Committee, their tra :ts and documents of all sorts, and, best 
ofall, their new Declaration of Independence. That paper 
will read as follows : 

“ We, the undersigned, believing that the sacred rights and 
privileges of citizenship in this Republic have been long guar- 
anteed to us by the original Constitution of the United States, 
and that these are now made manifest in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, so that we can no longer refuse the 
solemn responsibilities thereof, do hereby¿ pledge ourselves 
to accept the duties of the franchise in our several States so 
soon as all legal restrictions are removed. 

“ And, believing that character is the best safeguard of na- 
tional liberty, we pledge ourselves to make the personal pu- 
rity and integrity of candidates for public office the first test 
for fitness. 

“And, lastly, believing in God as the Supreme Author of 
the first American Declaration of Independence, we pledge 
ourselves in the spirit of that memorable act to work hand 
in hand with our fathers, husbands and sons for the main- 
tenance of those equal rights on which our Ropublic was 
originally founded, to the end that it may have what is de- 
clared to be the first condition of just government—the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

By the 20th of January we hope to have a handsome folio 
volume, containing on its first page the above declaration ; 
and we hereby invite autograph signatures from every 
woman in the land who proposes to exercise her right of 
franchise so soon as her legal disabilities are removed. As 
few women can come to Washington for the purpose of 
signing, we propose this plan : That each one shall write her 
name in fair and legible hand (using the most durable ink 
that can be obtained) on a narrow slip of paper, the width of 
foolscap and an inch and a half in length (that is, nearly 
eight inches by one and a half)—writing her own Christian 
name in full, with such initials as she pleases on the upper 
line, and the name of her town and State in full on the lower 
line—and then send this slip in a postpaid envelope to Mrs 
Josephine 8. Griffing, Washington, D.C. These wil. all be 
immediately put into the book as original signatures. 


(Model.} 
MARGARET C. HAZLETON, 


STOCKBRIDGE, CONN. 
If, now, each one would also enclose one dollar as a contri- 
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errora of the past. Capacity for such conduct marka the 
truly great. None among the opposers of women’s political 
equality were more bitter and sarenstic than he, and many 
have felt tho stings of his barbed shafts; but none of them 
will regret the past in the knowledge that his talent will 
now be given as freely in eupport of the cause of humanity 
There is another very significant fact coming to be recog- 
nized, uud that is, that many of the prom ment leaders of 
the Labor party have been favorable to this cause, bur from 
motives of expedicney withheld from “loading” their 
widely-recognized movement with owe which received so 
much abuse. In the prominence which hay suddenly been 
iven to the cause of woman, this necessity lor being gov- 
erned by expediency in reference to it iá passed, and in the 
future the interests and mos of both will, from the very 
nature of tben, be mutual. 

We give below the declaration of principles of the Na- 
tioual Labor Congress, to which we invite special attention: 


REFORM! REFORM! 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL LABOR PARTY, 


bution to the printing tund, we should bave great hope of 
carrying out a plan for monthly cistribution of tracts on such 
political subjects as ought to be disc: cd in every family in 
the land. The first traci proposed will contain the bearing 
before the Judiciary Committee ; the report of the same, and 
an outline of the argument in favor of enfranchisement by a 
declaratory act of Congress, instead of by the tedious and 
unsatisfactory process of a XVI. Amendment; and also 
will contain suggestions to women concerning their imine- 
diate privilege and duty. 

The second tract will be a resume of the woman movement 
the world over, wherein it will be made evident to all who 

read that tue present agitation is not the result of discontent 
, ina few restless minds, but is a part of that great wave of 
| freedom which is sweeping every shore, bringing to every 
| human veing that larger opportunity for development, and 
that higher sense of personal responsibility, which are essen- 
tial to the true Christian progress, both of individuals and of 
nations. 

The third tract will treat the legal disabilities of married 
women in all the States of the Union, and propose a uniform 
system of legislation upon the basis of perfect equality be- 
tween husband and wife, and in accordance with the true 
spirit of Christian civilization. 

! The committee having in charge the whole business of or- 
: ganization, printing, raising und disbursing funds, are: 

Mrs, BADELLA Beecuek Hooker, Hartlord, Conn., Presi- 

dent. 

Mrs. JosEPHINE L. Grirrinc, Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Mrs. Mary B. Bowen, Washington, D. C., Treasurer, 

Mrs. PAULINA Wricut Davis, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Susan B. Antuony, Rochester, N. Y 

The names of the committee of distribution in each State 
will be announced when the organization is complete. 


At the meeting of the National Labor Congress, held at 
Ciueinuati, in August, 1870, the tullowing resolution was 
adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the President of this Congress be em- 
powered and instructed to appoint a Committee of one from 
each State and ‘Territory aud the District of Colombia, 
whose duty it shall be to call at the earliest practicable mo 
ment a National Convent.on, m order to complete the organ- 
ization of the National Labor Party.” 

In pursuance whereof, the committee anpointed for this 
purpose met in the City of Washington, D. C., January 17, 
1871, and fixed the rule of represeutation in said Couvention 
as follows: 

“ach State to be entitled to one delegate for cach member 
and senator in the Congress of the United States, and one 
Mr. Edi emi cos very reader of thi : delegate from each Territory and the District of Columbia. 

Ir. Editor, permit me to invite every d ñ of this article Delegates shell Dave the certificate of the chairman and 
to send one dollar to our fund by early mail, and as much | secretary of the Convention appointing, and also the in- 
more as shall seem best to himself or herself. Can money | dorsement of the member of the naticual committee of their 
be better invested than in this tamily education in political respective Btates ana Territories that they were duly elect- 

9 t oa ns ; : ed, and that they indoree the principlesand purposes of thia 
economy ? A distinguished Senator said to me last night, call. Delegates coming from districts where no convention 
after hearing our plan: “That is similar to what we under- 


has been held, or no member of the national comrittee re- 
took preparatory to pushing the XV. Amendment. We sent | sides, will be eubject to the action of the Natioual Conven- 
eight million tracts all over the South, and in many in- 


tion when organized. 

; . The delegates thns qnalified will meet at the City ‘f 
stances procured the reading of them to those who could not Coluinbus, Ohio, at 10 o'clock A.M., on the thiid Wednesday 
read themselves, whether white or black, and we got im-| of October, 1871, for the purpose of nominating candidates 
mense results; and if we had pursued that same work for | for the offices of President and Vice-President of the United 
months in a progressive way, reconstruction would not be States. and the transaction of such otber business as may 


wa M : : „| properly come before them. Provided that the chairisan of 
where it is to-day.” Friends, give us the funds and we will | the nationa) committee may, on the written request of a 


guarantee the beginning of a new era in politice—a higher | majority of the national committee, appoint a different day 
order of statesmanship. Henceforth Political Economy ard | for the assembling of the convention. ' 
D ic Ec ll wal in-band In making thia call, and presuming to enter into compe- 
omestic Economy shall walk hand-in-hand. tition witb existing parties, it is meet that we should give 
to the world our reasons as well as the remedies we propose 
for the wrongs of which we complain. 
S'arting, then, with the maxims that our Government is 
founded on the sovereignty and consent of the governed, 


WASHINGTON, January 21, 1871. 
—From the Independent. 


and its purpose to protect property and enforce natural 

NATIONAL LABOR UNION. rights, and thus give to all an equitable chance in the race 
of life; that land, water. air, and all natural elements are 

OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, ? common gifts, and Governments are ouly trustees to guard 

55 GROVE STREET, NEW York, Feb. 2, 1871. against their misapplication, and tbat, as trustees, they 


DEAR Sin— * * * * Personally, and otherwise, I | have no right to alienate without tbe consent of the owners 
would like Mrs. Woodbull to be a delegate to the National | freely given; that all class legislation whereby these orixi- 
Convention. nal and common elements or the proceeds of the same ¢n- 

First: She is a remarkable woman and understands mat- | hanced by intelligent labor, are perverted from their origi- 
ters of State and the politics of our country as few de. nal design and made to enure to the benefit of nor.-produc-rs 

Second: Because I am convinced that women should not | avd the injury of producers, is wrong and subversive of the 
be debared the right to vote All bave the right; but to | purposes of good government. That all able-bodied, intelli- 
prevent a woman who owns taxable property, or who has a | gent persons shoold contribute to the common stock, by use- 
direct interest at stake in the Legislature of our country | ful industry, a sum cr quautity equal to their own suppcit, 
irom having a voice in such Legislature, or in selecting her | and tegislation should tend as far as possible to the equitable 
representative, amounts, in my opinion, toa crime. It the | distribution of the surplus products. . 
ineome tax, or any like question, is a matter of interest and If these propositions are true, our Government is wholly 
anxiety to Mr. Astor, is it reasvuable to suppose it would | perverted trom its trne design, and the sacred names, 
be less so to his widow 1 Democracy and Republicanism are the synonyms of despo- 

Third: Because the National Labor party, if successfal, | tism, and the parties represented thereby, as now orzanized, 
must be established upon the principle of equal and exact | are engines of oppression crusbirg out the lives of the 
justice to all. The leaders of the present political parties, | people. We need only point to the facts, that in this benefi- 
if we are rightly informed, have expressed the opinion that | cent country of unlimited resources, with the jand annually 
female suffrage is only a question of time, and that the only | groaning beneath the products of human effort, the mass of 
positive objection is the strong prejudice against it by the | the people bave no supply beyond their daily wants: cum- 
less informed people, which mnst undergo a change. If this | pelled, from unjust conditions, ir sickness and misfottune, 
be true the leaders of the new party should prevent such | to become paupers and vagrants. Pauperism and crine are 
prejudices trom creeping into its ranks by a manly and | tke perplexing questions of all modern statesmanship, ard 
prompt recogovition of what is acknowledged to be just and | it is with these we have to deal. How far these evils are 
right by all fair people, and they will thus save themselves | connected with the abuses inflicted on labor, a superficial 
aud their followers frum the embarrassment and awkward- | statesmansbip seems not to perceive. Chattel slavery has 
ness this question has caused the existing parties. been abolished, but the rights and relatious of labor stand 

You know I entertained views almost oirectiy contrary to | just where they did before the emancipation iu respect to 
the above no longer ago than last August. I ridiculed the | the division of its products. The difference lies only in the 
movement, and I am pained to admit that I addressed | methods of abstracting the results and conceutrating them 
language to one of the Cincinnati delegates, who has since | in the few capitalists. Capital is now the maater, and dic- 
gone to a far better Lome than this earth can afford, which, | tates the terms, and thus all labor is practically placed in 
though not disrespectful, were at least uncalled for. But Í | the same condition of the slave before bis emancipation. In 
was wrong: there are many who are wrong. The female | thus placing it, the interest of all laborers becomes com- 
suffrage question may be laughed at, belittled, aye, even | mon, and they must fight the battle in unity if they would 
lowered, in the estimation of men, by its advocates, but, fur | succeed. 
all that, it ia second to none of all wh'ch are before the What, then, are the instrumentalities by which these 
American people to-day. wrongs ate inflicted ? 

JOHN W. BROWNING, Secretary. 1. Banking and moneyed monopolies, by which, through 

Ricnarp F. TREVELLICK, ruinous rates of ioterest, the products of humav labor are 

President of the National Laber Union. concentrated in tbe bauds of non-producers. This is the 


If there were anything wanting to prove heyond a doubt great central source of these wrongs in and through which 


eas tas .., | all other monopolies exist and operate. 
the justice of the position we have assumed, that all citi-| 2, Consolidated railroad and other transit monopolies, 
zens, without regard to sex, are entitled to all the rights of | whereby all inustries are taxed to the last mill they will 
citizensbip, it would be found in the rapidly changing senti- bear for the benefit of the stockholders und stock-j;bbers. 


aes : 3 Manufacturing monopolies, whereby all sual] operators 
ment regarding it. Justice finds ready access to the Amer- | ara crused and the price of labor and its preducts ar deter- 


ican heart and mind when not debarred by prejadice, and | mined with mathematical certainty in the interest of the 
this even gives way when conviction comes. Hence, it | eapitalists. . . .  . 
may be set down os an axiom that truth and right will| 4. Land monopolies. by which the public domain is ab- 


: ; : sorbed by a few corporations and speculators. 
always come uppermost in the end, even in a cause which 5 Commerciat and grain monopolies, speculating and en 


has received such unwarrantable abuse from ita bigoted and ricbing their bloated corporations on human necessities. 
intolerant opposers as that of equality for woman. We propose to restore the Goverment to its original par- 
In the above letter there speake an honest American | Pose, aud. as tar as possible, to remedy these evils and re- 


: ñ move their result. 
heart, one which, when convinced of the trath, comes out | 1, By abolishing the gold base fallacy and establishing a 


manfully and does what it is possible to do to mitigate the monetary system based on the faith ana resources of the 
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nation, in harmony with the genius of the Government, 
and adanted ro the exigencies of legitimate commerce. To 
this end the circulating notes of the National and State 
banks as we'l as all currency that is not a full legal tender, 
should be withdrawn trom eirenlation and a paper currency 
issued by the Government which shall be a legal tender in 
the payment of all debts, public and private—duties on im- 
orts included—and declared the lawful) money of the 

nited States. This currency or money to be interchangea- 
ble, at tue pleasure of the holders, for Goverument bonds 
beariog three per cent. interest, the Government creditors 
to have the privilege of taking the money or the bonds, at 
their election, reserving to Cuogress the right to regulate 
the rate of wac: rest on the bonds and the voluwe of tbe 
currency, 80 as to effect the equitable distribution of the 
products of labor between movey or uon-produciuy capital 
and productive ivdustry. 

2. By paying the national debt in strict accordance with 
the laws under whieh it was originally contracted—gold 
where specilically promised; but oll other forms ot indeht- 
edness, includiug the priveipal of the 520 bonds, sball be 
discharged at the earhest option of the Government in the 
legal tevder currency or lawfal money of the United States 
without funding it ia long bonds, or in any way 1ucreasing 
the gold paying and untaxed obligations of the Goveru- 
ment, 

3. By preserving inviolate the public domain to actual 
settlers—tillers ot the scil, 

4. By a tarit? tor revenue alone—belioviug as we do that 
the reduction of interest to a just rate will do more to in- 
crease tbe rewards of labor in all departmenta of useful 
industry, aad to encourage the development of our agricul- 
tural. mineral, manutacturing, and mechanical resources, 
than any system of tariff laws that can be devised. 

5. By restraining. or it need he, abolishing corporate 
monopolies, iuterdicting class legislation, and contining 
vatioual legislation to national objects, subjecting the mili- 
tary to tbe civil authorities, and reduciug the army to a 
strictly peace standard, and contiuing its operations to 
national purposes alone. 

6 By requiring that in all future wars the means neces- 
sary for their prosecution shall, as required, be collected 
from the wealth of the country, and not entailed on the 
future varnings of labor. 

7 By adopting an Indian policy founded on natural jus- 
tice, by which many valuable lives and many millions of 
money will beannually saved. 

8 By holding legislators toa more rigid accountability, 
by requiring the submission of the question of the annex- 
ation of territory and otber funda moutal laws affecting the 
general interest of society to a vote ot the whole people. 

9. By probibituwg the importation of Covlies or other 
servile labor, aud protecting labor from all unnecessary 
burdens. 

10. By encouraging co-operative effort and the building 
up of manufacturing iodustries throughout the country, 

11. By granting general amnesty and restoring the Union 
at once on the basis of the equality of rights and privileges 
to all classes and interests—the impartial administration 
of justice being the ouly true bond of union to bind the 
States together andengage the affections of the people to 
tho Government. 

12. By the creation of a board of management of the 
currency and revenue, to consist of such number ot 
intelligent bn-iness men as may be necessary to transact 
the fiscal affairs of the Government, which board shall be 
charged with the execution of all laws relating to the 
collection and dishursewevt of the revenue and the regu- 
lation of the currency, and empowered to employ and 
have the oversight of the clerical force, and other officers 
and agents required in the discharge of all the duties 
pertaiuinz to this department. The same rule to be applied 
to the Post-oftice and Interior Departinents, as far as way 
he practicable. The Secretaries of the respective depart- 
ments to be presidents of such boards. 

We believe this to be the true way to effect a thorough 
reform in the civil service of the Government; that in this 
way these departments can be removed beyond partisan 
influence and conducted on correct business principles, by 
which one third to one-half of the force now employed can 
be dispensed with and a corresponding saving in the ex- 
penses effected. 

Tae committee bave thns set forth, in brief, the aubstance 
of the Declaration of principles and resolutions adopted by 
the National Labor Congress, which are published weekly, 
at leugth, in the Workingman's Advocate, Chicago, Ill; the 
American Workman, Boston, Maas.; the Anthracite Monitor, 
Tamaqua, Pa., and from time to time in many other papers 
friendly to tho movement. 

lt cannot be denied tnat there are radical wrongs in our 
monetary, commercial atd laud systems; that the laws 
governing the distribation of property are manifestly un- 
fair, and teud directly to the benelit of the few and injury 
of the many; that out of these derangements ana the mis- 
aplication of the poweis and functions of Government 
come poverty, suffering and crime. 

The reason for this state of affairs is to be found in the 
fact that the legislation of the whole country is in the hands 
aud under the supreme control of bankers, stock-jobbers, 
land grabbers and professional politicians to the ulmost en- 
tire exclusion ot those who produce the wealth and pay the 
taxes. To correct these and other abuses in the Government 
is ons sole purpose. Looking only to the future, we do not 
opens to disturb existing rights by any agrarinn or other 

ike distribution of property; nor do we seck to array labor 

against capital any tarther than demanded by the principles 
ot equity. Wecome vot to ask for artificial rights or èx- 
clusive privileges, but to demand protection in our natural 
righia. 

The rights and interests of all useful industry being nni- 


THE FELON'S DOCK 


ka And pnt in every honest hand x whip 
To lash the rascals naked through the world.” —SMAKESrEARE. 


We propose to let the above caption remain as tho title 
of tho criminal department of this journal, where, as to 
some judge of a police court, delinquents of various orders 
and degrees will, from time to time, be brought up for judg 
went and punishment. 

Wo do not propose, however, to put felons only in the 
“ Dock,” unless we give to the word “ felon” a very latitudi- 
narian significance, inclusive of every kind of wrong doing. 
Our object will be, at all events, to expose frauds and vil- 
luvies ot every description, to tear away the mask from the 
face of hypocrisy, to lay bare the schemes of the numerous 
gangsa of vice which are organized in our very midst for tno 
destruction both of virtue and society—seducers of young, 
innocent and inexperienced country girls—the pimps and 
panderers of prostitution and its accompanying miseries, 
crimes and premature deaths ot agony. Criminals in high 
places as well as in low places will have equal trial and 
justice done to them—no more and no lesa, 

Nor will the sins, shams aud licentiouspess of “ fashiona: 
ble life’ escape the Argus oyes of this court, but they wilt 
all go into the ‘“Felon’s Dock” and have their reward. 
Trade swindles and “ ring" swindles of all sorts, public de- 
linquents, whether Congressmen, Senators or Government 
officials, will each have his" book of lifo” opened and bis 
crimes exposed. 

There is the greater necessity for some such overhauling 
of political and social offenders as that which is here Imd 
down for action, because it is well knowu that the press of 
Now York—we had almost said of the entire counlry—is so 
utterly corrupt that there is no briaging any rogue to the 
bar of public justice, through any newspaper medium, if he 
only possesses money enough to buy up the exposure. And, 
even when money 18 wauting, there is the evil magic of po- 
litical or other influence to outweigh justice and check judg- 
ment in this regard. Jt is true that every now avd ther 
some “ big thing” 18 discovered in high lite which finds its 
way into the newspapers, but in such cases we may be sure 
oither that the bid against publication was not high enough, 
or that there was no money at all forthcoming to prevent, it. 
And as money, any way, was the solo object in the meddling 
with it at all, and the paper did not care a rush for tue crime 
itself, as such, the final printing of it was for “ sengatioual 
purposes,” 1uasmuch as sensation cases always briug plenty 
of griet to the mill. 

The degradation of the Press can hardly go beyond that, 
one would think. And yet these sensation-mongers ore 
absolute dealers also in mare’s nests, and hire "gentlemen 
of talent and education,” at a weekly wage, to invent lies 
wherewith to gull a credulous public. 


It is time, therefore, that these and other virtues should 
be incorporated in some great organ of popular thought 
and principle, whose columns sbould be open to the ruilest 
and treest expression of the writers knowledge and con- 
viction upon any and all subjects, persons and estates. 
There is the estate of this Republic, tor example, which 
sadly needa winding and winnowing, and its evil things 
brought to light, and then to ignominious death. 


There are, also, many thousands of what are called 
“petty wrongs’ —little, mean basenesses, which—little as 
they are, eat up the life, ihe very life of those who sutter 
from them, while the man who makes them sutter gets off 
scot-free. There are employers in this city who give their 
clerks wages upon which it is next to impossible for them 
to exist, especially if they be married meu. A. T. Stewart 
belongs to this class. The great body of his employees do 
not receive the wages of shoeblacks—that is to suy, there 
are many shoeblacks who make more money before a nine 
o'clock breakfast than the majority of A. T. Stewart's clerks 
make all day long—and they ure precious long days, too, at 
ais establishment, tuasmuch as he regards them all as ma- 
chines, and vet as human beings, and does not, according tu 
all accounts, care as much about them as the manufacturer 
for his Jacquard loom. Men are dirt cheap, though God 
made them, and eternities encompass them, and Jacquard 
looms cost mopvey, and money is the gud of all gods wi b 
A. T. Stewart. Upon the wages he gives to these clerks he 
expects and iusists,as the condition of their remaining with 
him, that they sball dress as gentlemen. The outside is all 
he concerns himself with. hat is it to him whether they 
be hungry themselves, or their wives and children be hun- 
gry at home; or whether there be warm clothing enough 
for the family this cold winter time; or whether the coal 
and wood-shed be empty or full! He pays them the wages 
he agreed to pay them, and that is enough tor him, even 
though he kuows that if he did to them as he would be 
done by he would pay them much more than he agreed to 
pay, because they have earned more. We have heatd, too, 
trom what should be good authority, that, c uscieus of the 
insullicievcy of his salaries to support a man as decent 
American families are accustomed to live, he lays traps for 
them to test their honesty. 


Ho hasa dim idea in his bead all the time that hungry 
children and empty trenohers at a man’s home are terrible 
incentives to dishonesty, and the less Le pays aiman the 
wore strictly he looks after him. Heisa masier of this in 
exoruble logio, which is the logic ot cruelty und oppression. 
And with a knowledge of these facta in mind, we defy any 
humane man or woman to visit A. T. Stewart's nagniticont 
cathedral of commerce without a pang of bitterness and a 
deep sense of injustice. So much external magnificence, go 
much pride of ownership in the proprietor, and so much 
internal misery and poverty among the clerks. We spoak 
uow of the majority, not of tbe upper tendom, although 
even these, with the exception of some three or four, are 
vot paid, as we leurn, in ouythiug like the proportion of 


tary, We inclide in our call and work all olagses, but espe- 
cially appeal to the agriculturists, not because they suitor 
moat, but because the very independence and comfort they 
enjoy provent Chem from feeling the opprossions intlicred on 
mechanical aod common labor by the present falso standard 
of distribution, 

In conclusion, we aak of alla careful conaideration of the 
views presented and the objecta songht to be attained, and 
invite those who eudorse the principles enunciated and 
mupetion the movement to discard their preconceived opi- 
nions ond prejudices and unite with usin an organized effort 
for the vindication of the ciphts ot the whole people and the 
restoration of the Government fo its original purpose. 

A. M. Perr, 
Chairman Committee, Greencastle, Ind. 

A. CAMPBEUL, Secretary, Lu Salle, HI. 

Wasuinoron, D. C., January 25, 1871. 
— > 


Mien Adelaide Murdoch, aister of the clocutioniat: and 


tragedian, hus entered the lecture field. 


the service rendered. 

Wo may be quite sure that Mr. Stewart will not pay any- 
body too much. Ruinflinta abonnd; but so, alao, thank 
ion! do generons and just employers, Asa body the mer- 
chants and the merchant princes of New York are the most. 
munificent in the world. They do not throw off their clerks 
like old clothes the moment. thoy get sick—na one New York 
mercuant, at least, doea—Dbnt they hold as a ruie to the 
kindly tie which unites them, as empleyors and employed, 
and ace to tt that they want for nothing, and the saluries 
they puy are reapectable and such aa a man can live on, he 
nod all bie family. Mr. Stewart never bad the reputation 
of being a generous man, and if be gave largely to Grant, 
it wae eololy iu the hope that sowe good thing would bo 
granted to him in return. Aud it waa so; butit was illo- 
gully granted, and the people would not submit to the 

gradation of having the public and constitutional law 
broken at the instance of an unnaturalige:! citizou, evou 
though he were nominated te eftieo by the President. who 
was the recipient of bia bonaty. So he was ousted and he 


has never forgotten nor forgiven the fact. “ All that good 
morey wasted for nothing. No results! No resulta! What 
shall | do to redeem it? What ehall 1 do?” This bas been 
the burden of bis moaning ever since, and It ia said that be 
has even written ña piti'ul Jeremiad over his appalling loss, 

Certain wealth worshippers iv the city, who would fall 
down before any golden calf. and who have made an idol 
of Mr Stawart on account of kis vast Mammon acquisitions, 
and will not bear of his meanness and stinginess, poiot in 
triumph to the grent mansion which ho bas built for the 
benefit of “perons of ihe female sex "—when they get 
into it—and declare that this is proof sufficient both of 
his greatness and goodness. We have no word to aay 
against theso “ charities "—if such they he—and no doubt, 
as the Edinburgh Review said of Lord Byron’s “Hours of 
Idleness,” when they were first publisbed, thut “ we should 
be thankful tor what we con got in these days, nor look the 
gift horse in the mouth.” But we do not keow enough of 
the terma at present upon which our workwomeu aro to 
oceupy this mansion, to judge how far Mr. Stewart is 
worthy to he called, in respect of it, a public benefactor. 
He is said to be the richest man in the United States, and 
has been so tor a number of years; and if thia be the case, 
why did he not compel that close fist of his to unloose its 
grip long ago, and dispense such bounties as he could 
bring his hourt to give, among those wro so much needed 
it—his own workmen and women firat of all, and the 
poor suffering needie-woaen and the higher clasa of 
temale mechanics? With romo men, however, ‘tis like 
wringing the blood from their hearts, drop by drop, to 
unhansel never so paltry a sum of dollars—and this was 
pretty clearly the case in those times with Mr. Stewart, who 
is now, to all appearance, compounding with his conscience 
—if he has ono that is not composed of the yellow metal— 
and in Ins old days is trying to make himself believe that 
he is a public benctactor, and ripe for heaven, because ho 
has built a magnificent house, or houses, for poor folks to 
dwell in. 

But this laggard charity is like a death-hed repentance, 
and come a little too late. Mr. Stewart, at the best, does 
but give away what Le cannot use himself, or carry with 
him into the spiritual world. If he had gone witbout his 
“Sunday dinner?” pow and then, or had anywise pinched 
himself to scrape this money together that be might do 
good with it—every snch self-denial would have besn a 
beautiful Sabbath of love, and set down to his account as 
such on the right side of God’s ledger. But his whole life 
has been for Nu. 1, and the interests of that individual; and 
we do not blame him a whit as things goin this selfish 
world. lle never profeseed to be a suint, and if be bad 
nobody would bave believed him. But neither will 
anybody believe that he has been converted to good 
ness aud the love of bis fellow creaturesin these his latter 
days, because he has given of his suportluity to put a pleas- 
ant roof over the heads ot poor and de-erving womeu. It 
was Peter Cooper as we hear, who shamed him into what 
pood may come out of iis building enterprise. Mr. Cooper 
did nip and pinch abundantly to get together the two bun- 
dred and fif.y thousand which he spent ou the building of 
the Cooper Institute, and it nearly cleaned bim out, for he 
had but ten thousand left wheu he threw open the doors for 
ever to the public, free of charge. But Mr. Stewert will 
have nearly ten times ten millions when he puts the finish- 
ing touches to his building. 

But what is the good of this large bounty compared with 
that which a much swaller bounty might produce, il 
wisely dispeused ? There are scores of private ladies and 
gentlemen who, witb very meagre means, contiive to wake 
many fawilies very comfortable and happy. There cone 
tims to all wbo live from hand to mouth which are full of 
bitterness, d: solation, and want, and these are thetrne occa 
sions tor the exercise of a nobly benevolence aud yeverosity. 
It would be very curious to 1uquire bow mavy opportunitics 
of this kind have been embraced by Mr. Stewart: and this 
point being settled, 10 maquire stilt tustner the amount of 
money Wuich be has banded over to such necessitons people. 
There was wtime—when we were green and virtuons—whbon 
we should have Loped that a man ot Mr. Stewart’s wealth 
would have been the moss lavish iv sucu good works of any 
man in the United States. But that was ull a dream—every 
fibre ¿f it—aud we vow know how to estimate this man’s 
Coristian benevolence and deeds of charity and mercy. 
For thereby Lungs a tale, to which we call everybody's at- 
tention, sives it pullatbe faucy pall from the corpse aud 
shows us tue withered skin and the srrivelled heart be- 
neath it: 

Mr Stewart had for years engaged the services of a clerk 
who had distingwushed himself by bis talents and fidelity, 
and his great business tact and kuowledge. He was a gene- 
ral tavoite both with tis fellow clerks aud the public that 
visited the store—and even the Great Man hi oself. the 
great A. T., ” coundesceuded to say “ how d’ do!" tobim 
wheu he passed his counter. He bad a dear old mo:her, 
but his salary was so swell be had burd work to keep 
her respectably, and make the two evds of the year meet. 
As tor laying by tor u ruiny day, the thing was impossible. 
He never had a dime betore band, aud this was a suurce of 
unoceusinu misery to bim, for he was in bad heslea, aud the 
chances were thut he might at any time go bis way bence. 
About the close of the last year, his welcome, cheery face 
wus missed at the store, morviong arver morning, and mavy 
kind inquiries were sent to his home by the clerks, aud every 
vow and then some little deltcacy niso, just to let him soe 
that he was not forgotton. At last word came that be wae 
dead, and that his beloved mother wan destitute. Wich 
one und the same generous impulse, the clerks pro- 
posed a subscription, aud thinking that Mr. Stewart would 
like to give somethiog, and, might be hurt (God wot !)if be 
were hot giveu an opportunity to do so, they went to bim 
first of all to bead the list. Tae great man was evidently 
annoyed ut being asked to help nis clerk's widow, “Let 
the dead bury tucir dead.” quoth he. And yet, it would 
hardly do not to give somechivug, so, aller much ioward 
debating, be concluded to give a whole dollar, and put bis 
name down with that atrong figure against it, and yet he 
had just given thirty thousund doliats tor a drawivg-room 
carpet ! 

Tuc olerks would not believe his meanness, It seemed impos- 
sible that even A. T. Stowait ahould be vo despicably wean. 
But there was toe bavawriling on the wall—bis " mense, 
mene, tekel, upharsin! To the honor of thess young mem, 
there waa not one of them who put his name down fer ieas 
than five dollars, and some gavo more. The list, as we are 
happy to know, and cau vouch for, wis then taken to a 
Irievd of this present writer, and, a cbough the poir young 
fellow was altogether unknown to him, be utd what he bo- 
sleved to be bia duty iu the premises, and set bis name 
down fur titty dollara, aud has ucvor once regr.tted it We 
wonder if pour * A. T.” can say the same about bis dollar ' 

Sucb ia the great dry-goods man ot New ork, who sells 
his merchandise by the acre. A very great aad good man. 
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THE 
LOANERS’ BANK 
uF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


“ Continental Life’ Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


= 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 


DEPOSITS. 

Accounu of Bankers. Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

EF FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
w var CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WiLLMARTE, Vice-President. 


BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 
No. 32 Wall Street. 


Interest allowed on al) daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 

Persons depositing with us can check at sight in 
the same manner as with National Banks. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
proved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, selland exchange all issues of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
ule of gold, and all first class securitics, on com- 
mission. 

Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 

Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


ta'L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonde and Gold bought and sold on com- 
misefon. 


Central Railroad Co., 


OF IOWA, 


Have built and equipped 180 miles of the new road 
throngh the richest portion of Iowa, thus opening the 
first through route across the State from North to 
Sonth. Parties desiring to invest in 

pIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
upon a finished railroad, issued at the rate of only 
$16,000 to the mile, and offered at 90 and accrued in- 
terest in currency, are Invited to send to thie office 
and obtain pamphlet, with full particulars, 

Parties exchanging Governments for these Bonds 
will receive about one-third more interest upon the 
investment. 

W. B. SHATTUCE, Treasurer, 
@ Pine Street, New York. 


OF KENTUCKY. 
First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds. 


This road, connecting the important points of Louis- 
ville and Paduc-h, is ISS miles long and passes 
Ubroagh a rich agricultural and mineral section of the 


State of Kentucky, the traffic of which, it ie believed | 


will be abandantiy remaneratire. 
VFifty-nine miles of the road are already completed 
and ion successful operation, and work on other sec- 
tione is rapidly progrcesipg. 


The stock eabecriptions (uf which the city of Louis- 


ville cabecribed $1,010.00) amount to $3,095,000. 


To lay the rails and completely equip the entire 


road 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


of Firet Mortage convertible bonds have been aun- 
thorized, bearing 8 per cent. interest payable eemi- 
aonually at the Bauk of America, in the city of New 
York. on the fret of March and first of September. 


They are now offered by the undersigued at 87}g and | Subecriptione to convertible bonds.... ..... 


accrued interest. 
NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
41 Broad Street. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
40 Wall Street. 
HALLGARTEN & CU., 
28 Broad Street. 


KENDRICK & COMPANY, 


BROKERS 


IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AND 


ALL CLASSES OF RAILROAD 
BONDS AND STOCKS. 


TOWN, CITY AND COUNTY BONDS of the 
Northern and Northwestern States largely dealt in. 


Orders promptly executed and information given, 
No. 9 New 


personally, by letter or by the wires. 
street. P. O. Box No. 2,910, New York. 


MAXWELL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


Wew York. 


HE UNDERSIGNED BEG TO IN- 
form their friends that they have opened a 


Branch office at 


No. 365 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street, 


connected by telegraph with their principal office, 


No. 46 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


and eolicit orders for Foreign Exchange, Gold, Gov- 
ernment Securities and Stocks, which will be prompt- 


ly attended to. 


CHAS. UNGER & CO. 


January 3, 1871. 


HARVEY FISK. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 


AND 


No. 5 Nassau BTREET, N. Y., 


Opposite U. S. Sub-Treasury. 


at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


Union. 


Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 


sion, for cash. 


telegraph, will receive careful attention. 


FOR SALE BY 
S. W. HOPKINS & CO, 


71 BROADWAY. 


A. 8. HATCH. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check | 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 


We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 


We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 


Communications and inquiries by mail or 


FISK & HATCH. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


These favorite SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS ure 
secured by a First Mortgage on the great Midland 
Railroad of New York, and their issue is strictly lim 
ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about 
$40,C00 per mile. Entire length of road, $45 miles, of 
which 220 have been completed, and mach progress 
made in grading the remainder. 


STUCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 


SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


CARL HECKER & CO., 
RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. 


Full paid stock subecriptions, about........ $6,500,000 46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on 345 
New Yorx. 


Union Square, 

Equal to $40,000 per mile. 

The road is built in the most thorough manner, and 
at the lowest attainable cost for cash. 

The liberal subscriptions to the Convertible Bonds 
of the Company, added to its other resources, give the 
most encouraging assurance of the early completion of 
the road. The portion already finished, as will be 
seen by the following letter from the President of the 
Company, is doing a profitable local business: 

New York, Dec. 2, 1870. 
Messrs. GEORGE OPDYKE & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 1st inst., asking for 
a statement of last month's earnings of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad, is athand. I have not 
yet received a report of the earnings for November. 


CARL HECKER. 


BANKING HOUSE 


or 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 


52 WALL STREET. oe 
— i. 


Four per eent. interest allowed on all deposits. ‘4 


Collections made everywhere. 


The earnings for the month of October, from all Orders for Gold, Government and other securities 


sources, were $43,709 17, equal to $524,510 04 per an- 
num on the 147 miles of road, viz.: Main line from 
Sidney to Oswego, 125 miles; New Berlin Branch, 22 


executed, 


8 Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OP THE 


miles. 

The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney 
under a contract with the Delaware and Hudeon vanal 
Company in the latter part of November. The best 
informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be 
transported the first year at not less than 250,000 tons, 
while some cstimate the quantity at 300,000 tons. 
This will yield an income of from $375,000 to $450,000 
rom eoal alone on that part of the road. 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Taking the lowest of these estimates, it gives for 
the 147 miles a total annual earning of $899,510 04. | Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


The total operating expenses will not exceed fifty per 
cent., which leaves the net annual earnings $449,755 02, 


which is $214,555 02 in excess of interest of the bonds 105: MILES COME LE TED and in operition;the 


earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total issue. Grading finished,and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 


THE ROAD. 


iesued thereon. 


I should add that the earnings from passengers and 
freight are steadily increasing, and that, too, without 
any through business to New York. Y rs truly, 

D. C. LITTLEJOHN, President 
N. Y. and O. Midland Railroad Co. 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 
Price 8734 and accrued interest. 


The very favorable exhibit presented in the forego- 
ing letter shows that this road, when finished, with its 
unequaled advantages for both local and through busi- 
ness, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail 
road enterprises in the United States, and that its 
First Mortgage Bonde constitute one of the safest and 
most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 


We unhesitatingly recommend them, and wil fur- 


nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
34 PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO, 


vestors, 11 WALL STREET 


For sale, or exchanged for Government and other 


current securities, by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 
25 Nassau Street. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


B. C. KURTZ & CO., 


Orrick, 85 WALL STREET, 


New YORK, 


Dealers in only the Bert Qualitics ot 


COAL. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the cnd of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bondes on 


Always deliver 2,000 lbs. to the Ton. 
Metropolitan Coa) Yard, 


138 and 140 MONROE STREET. 


eommission. 
Collections made ex all parte ot the United States | Conetawtz in Tard- Franklin Lentgh Tmglied 
amd Canadas. Gabbe otc 
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CORPORATION NOTICE. — PUBLIC 
notice is hereby given to the owner or owrer, 
occupant or occupante of all Hueses and Lote, im- 
Proved or unimproved Lands, afected thereby, that 
the following Asecsemente have been completed, and 
are lodged in the office of the Board of Asecees > fve 
examination by all persons interested. viz. : 
1. For iayir y =taffurd pavement in Seventh sventc. 
from Fotrteenth ty Fifty-pinth stree?. 


2 Forlayirg stafford pavement in Fifteenth street. | YO UNG 


from Seventh to E:yhth avenne. 

3. For laying S'aford pavement in Fifty-ccventh 
street, frum Lexington to Sixth avenae. 

4. For laying Be'gian pevement in Thirty-ninth 
street. from Seventh to Eighth avenge. 


5. For laying Belgian pavement in South street. Paincrpars— MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 


from Catharine to Montgomery etreet. 
6. For laying Belgian pavement in Twenty-eighth 
etreet. from Bradway to Eighth avenue. 


+. For laying Hamar wood pavement in Forty sixth | self after a co-operation of eix years, is a niece of the 


street. from Fourth to Fifth avenue. 

8. For laying croeewalk at eacterly intersection of 
Varick and Kin, streets. 

9. For laying crosswalk at northerly intersection of 
Varick and King etreete. 

lv, For laying crosswalk at westerly intersection of 
Varick and King streets. 

11. For laying crosswalk at southerly intersection 
of Varick and King streets. 

12. For laying crosswalk corner Vandam and Varic 
streets, 

18. For laying crovswalk at easterly intersection of 
One Hundred and Tenth street and First avenue. 

14. For laying crosewalk at westerly intersection of 
One Handred and Tenth street and First avenue. 

15. For laylng crosswalk at westerly intersection of 
One Hundred and Eleventh etreet and Firet avenue. 

16. For laying crosswalk at easterly intersection of 
One Handred and Eleventh street and First avenue. 

17. For laying crosswalk at easterly intersection of 
Ove Hundred and Twelfth street and First avenue. 

18. For laying crosswalk at westerly intersection of 
One Hundred and Twelfth street and First avenue. 

19. For laying croeswalk at westerly intersection of 
One Hundred and Thirteenth street and First avenue. 

20. For laying crosswalk at easterly intersection of 
One Handred and Thirteenth street and First avenue. 

21. For laying crosswalk opposite No. 1,160 Broad. 
way. 

The limits embraced by such assessments include 
all the several houses and lots of ground, vacant lots, 
pieces and parcels of land situated on— 

1. Both sides of Seventh avenue, from Fourteenth 
to Fifty-ninth street, to the extent of half the block 
on the intersecting streets. 

2. Both sides of Fifteenth street, from Seventh to 
Eighth avenues, to the extent of half the block on the 
intersecting streets. 

3. Both sides of Fifty-seventh street, from Lexing- 
ton to Sixth avenue, to the extent of half the block 
on the intersecting streets. 


with several years’ experience in tuition, she ie in 
every respect qualified to take charge of the English 
Department of the Institute. 


moral and physical training of their pupile, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parents and guardians. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A PEA Peet onssaesere scien kt 4,678,008 02 


Liabilities. .............. T cece eee Weeda 


free from Government tax, was declared by the Board 


of Directors this day. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. | \ GENTS WANTED | ALISTOGA COON AC, 


YEAR 1870-71. 


BOARIING & DAY SCHOOL 


LADIES, 


No. 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, 
NEW YORK. 


CARRIER. 


Madame Carrier. with whom she has associated her- 


The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental, 


For particulars, eend for Circular. 


HOME 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


199,668 71 


divi end of FIVE per eent., payable on demand, 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


4. Both sides of Thirty-ninth street, from Seventh 
to Eighth avenue, to the extent of half the block on 


the intersecting streets. 

5. Both sides of South street, from Catharine to 
Montgomery street, to the extent of half the block on 
que intersecting streets. 

6. Both sides of Twenty-eighthb street, from Broad- 
way to Eighth avenue, to the extent ot half the block 
on the intersecting streets. 

%, Both sides of Forty-sixth street, from Fourth to 
Fifth avenue, to the extent of half the block on the 
inte: eecting streeta. 

& The easterly side of Varick street, commencing 
at King street, and running easterly and southerly 
half the block therefrom. 

9. The northerly side of King street, commencing 
at Varick street, and ranning northerly and westerly 
half the block therefrom. 

10. The westerly side of Varick street, commencing 
at King street, and running northerly and southerly 
half the block therefrom. 

11. The southerly side of King street, commencing 
at Varick street, and running easterly and westerly 
half the block therefrom. 

12. Both sides of Vandam street, from Varick to 
Macdougal street, and the easterly side of Varick 
street, from Spring to Charlton street. 

13. Both sides of One Hundred and Tenth street, 
commencing at First avenue, and running easterly 
half the block therefrom, and the easterly side of First 
avenue, from One Hundred and Ninth to One Hun- 
dred and Eleventh street. 

14. Both sides of One Hundred and Tenth street, 
commencing at First avenue, and running westerly 
half the block therefrom. and the westerly side of First 
avenue, from One Hundred and Ninth to One Hun- 
dred and Eleventh street. 

15. Both sides of One Hundred and Eleventh street, 
commencing at First avenue, and running westerly 
half the block therefrom, and the westerly side of 
First avenue, from One Hundred and Tenth to One 
Huadred and Twelfth street. 

18. Both sides of One Hundred and Eleventh strect, 
commencing at First avenue, and running easterly 
haif the block therefrom, and the easterly side of First 
avenue, from One Hundred aud Teuth to One Hun- 
dred and Twelltth street. 

17. Both sides of One Hundred and Twelfth street. 
commencing at First avenue and running easterly half 
the block therelrom, and the easterly eide of First 
avenue, from One Hundred and Eleventh to One Hun- 
dred and ‘Thirteenth street. 

18. Both sides of One Hundred and Twelfth street, 
commencing at First avenue and running westerly 
uaulf the block therefrom, and the westerly side of 
First avenue, from One Hundred and Eleventh street 
to One Hundred and Thirteenth street. 

19. Both sides of One Hundred and Thirteenth street, 
commencing at First avenue, and running westerly 
half tue block therefrom, and the westerly eide of 
Hirst avenue, from One Hundred and Twelfth to One 

ili ndred and Fourteenth etreet. J 

20. Both sides of One Hundred and Thirteenth 
sfreet, commencing at First avenue, and running 
ea-terly half the biock therefrom, and the eseterly 

side of First avenue, trom One Hundred and T'weltt 
to One Hundred and Fourteenth street. 

21. Both sides of Broadway, from Twenty-seventh 
to Twenty-cighth street. 

All persons whose intereste are affected by the 
above-named assessments, and who are oppored to 
the same or either of them, ure requested to present 
their objections in writing to Richard ‘Tweed, Chair- 
man of the Board of Assessors, at their office, No. 19 
Chatham street, within thirty days from the date of 


this notice, 
RICHARD TWEED, 
THOMAS B. ASTEN, 
MYER MYERS, 
FRANCIS A. SANDS. 
Board of Avavurors. 
Orrick BOARD or ASSESSORS, | 
Nuw Yorg, Jan. 18, 1871. f 


delphia, at 8:30 and 9:30 A. M., 12:30. 5*, 7%, 9:20* P. 
M.,12 night. For Philadelphia via Camden, 7 A. M., 
1 and 4 P. M. 
the West, via Baltimore, 8:30 A. M., 12:30 and 9:20* 
P: M For the south and southwest, 8:30 A. M., 9:20* 
M. train daily, and run through to Lynchburg without 
chan 3. Forthe West, via Peunsylvania Railroad— 
333 
tached to the 9:30 A. M.,and row through from New 
York to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago without change. Silver Palace cars are attached 
to the 7* P. M., daily, and run through to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati. Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago without 


change. Tickets for sale at foot of Cortlandt St., and 
Dodd’s Express, 944 Broadway. (*Daily.) 
F. W. JACKSON, Gen. Supt. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Te an Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line running Pullman’s 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to Vincinnati without change. 


choice of routes, either via Columbus or Parkereburg. 


Short Line Railroad. 


great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis- 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. 
milesin going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 


cinnati to Louisville. 


did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 


through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 


No. 229 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street. New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; S. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 
in the East. 


EW JERSEY RAILROAD—FROM 
FOOT OF CORTLANDT ST.—For West Phila- 


For Baltimore and Washington and 
Silver Palace cars are attached to the 9:20 P. 


. M., ands 7*JP. M. Silver altace cars are at- 


November 1, 1870. $ 


Louisville in 2936 hours. 
Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 


From Cincinnati. take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 


Save many 


The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 


Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- 


Remember! lower fare by no other route. 
To secure the advantages offered by this great 


Get your tickets—No. 87 Washington street, Boston; 


SAM. GILL, 

General Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
HENRY STEFFE, 

Gen. Ticket Agent, Louiaville, Ky. 
SIDNKY B. JONES 

Gen. Pass, Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST,” 


TABLE 


Being constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, 
are used in all tests of skill by the best players in the 
country, and in all first-class clubs and hotele. Illus- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sent by mail, 


( PHELAN & COLLENDER) 


` 788 BROADWAY, New York City. 


To well a little arricle, endorsed by every lady neing 


Sample and circular mailed free, on receipt of 35 


ceuts; or call and examine at 


MICHAEL SCHAFFNER, 


BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, LAMB, PORK, 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, BOARDING HOUSES, 


J MES McCREERY & CO., 


EVERYWHERE. 


LARGE PROFITS, 


It keeps the needle from perforating the finger 


it. 
late Sir David Brewster. From her early trainingand | and thumb while sewing with it. It will sew one- This pure Brandy has now an established repunta- 
a thorough education, received in Scotland, together third faster. tation, and is very desirable to all who nse a stimu- 


lant medicinally or otherwise. 

Analyses made by the distinguished Chemists, J. 
G. Pohle, M. D., and Professor S. Dana Hayes, State 
Assayer, Massachusetts, prove that it is a purely 
grape product, containing no other qualities, 


777 BROADWAY, 
NATIONAL FINGER-GUARD COMPANY. 
SYPHER & CO, 
{Successors to D. Marley,) 


No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


For Sale in quantities to suit the demand. 


California Wines and 
Fine Domestic Cigars, 


S. BRANNAN & C9., 


Dealereia 66 BROAD STREET, 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE NEW YORE. 
Furniture, Bronzes,| Rhematism, Gont, Newalgia 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. HUDNUT’S 


Established 1826. 


Rheumatic Remedy 


IS WARRANTED TO CURE. 


DEALER IN 

This great standard medicine has been need in thou- 
sands of cases without a failure. The most painful 
and distressing cases yield at once to its magical in- 
fluence. 

This is not a quack medicine ; on the contrary it is 
a strictly scientific remedy, prepared by a practical 
chemist, and was for many years in use in the practice 
of one of our most successful physicians, since de- 
ceased. 

Let all who are afflicted with these painful diseases 
resort at once to this remedy. Why should you suffer 
when relief is at hand? And remember that a cure is 
guaranteed in all cases. 

Certificates of remarkable cures to be seen at the 
headquarters of this medicine, 


HUDNUT’S PHARMACY, 


218 Broadway, 
j Herald Builaing. 
Price, $2 per bottle. 


Etc., Ete., 
581 Third Avenue, 


Between 38th and 39th Streets, 
NEW YORE. 


SHIPS, Erc., SUPPLIED. 


Marketing sent free of charge to any part of the city 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
On Monday, February 13, 
will offer a splendid stock of 
Housekeeping Linen Goods, 
selected with great care for our retail trade, at ex- 
tremely low prices. 
Richardgon’s Irish Linens, 
In every make and number, at gold prices. 
Linen Sheetings. 
10-4 Barnsley sheetings at 85c. 
11-4 Barnsley Sheetings at 90c. 
Several cases of very fine Sheetings, 
2% and 3 yards wide. 
Damasks. 
9-4 Bleached Barnsley Damask, $1, from $1 30. 
9-4 and 10-4 Damask, new designs. in very fine Goods. 
Also, a few pieces ot 
Richardson's 8-4 Striped Damasks. 
A large lot of 
Damask Table Cloths, 
from two yards to six yards each, with 
Napkin en suite, 
under gold cost. ° 


THE 


United States Tea Company 


26, 28, & 30 VESEY STREET, 


Astor House Block, 


Supply families with absolutely PURE 
TEAS AND COFFEES, at LOWEST 
MARKET PRICES. 


Crash and Towclings. Parcels of five pounds and upward, de- 


Crash, from 9 cents per yard upward. 
A large stock of Towels of every description, 
from $1 50 per dozen. 
Blankets, Flannels, etc. 
Our stock of Blankets, Flannels, Marseilles Quilts, 
Counterpanes, etc., cte., 
we are selling ont at great bargains. 
Domestics. 
An immense stock of Numestic Goods, 
Shirtings ut. +). tings, 
in every well known vias, 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


livered FREE to any part of the city. 


Country orders, accompanied by check on 


New York, promptly attended to. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York, 


J | MES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh street, 
Will open, on Morday, February 13, 
A fresh assortment of 
NEW FRENCH CHINTZES AND PERCALES. 
English Calicos in a new shade of purple, 
a specialty with us. 
Tycoon Reps, Ginghama, Delaines, etc. 
Alno, 8 large stock of American Prints, 
in all the most popular makes, 
at very low prices. 


(Opposite Grand Hotel and Clifford House.) 
BOYS AND YOUTHS: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


A OPRCIALTY,. 


is REPEL 
BUGS an: 
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l, american Patent Sponge Co. 


- £ eens, Eeq- W.R Hortex, Enge 
Op 7 Trearerev. 


MANUFACTURES oF 
° 


Flastic Sponge Goods. 


ICIEN 
ie remeds vet dose 
ates ca re vital 
TO aus of lues 
<: anei ded ite vse 
luca ilice. Sra itis tow 2 te, to the gerens 
WR Inc cvtyieli l trat ito sau : ver fait to 
i tbat le cat d furoat lr pnaiucees 
cav. s the oryałus free from irrita 
stes The Lerno 
Mil. 2. etegach, 
are in many dit- 


b 
3 Itiefsr tae best Cathare 
| vow atd at once re eves 


habe, watt 
tem 


ELASTIC SPONGE «= 


=c <. hiy- 


' 
l 


u ar w women—it brrgs prompt relief 
x P ill al Tre best phveicisue recon 
je rite itp and pe peoecn whe obče Usce! 
Mattresses, tows. | : unteriy return to the use of any other ca- 
sce Te 
AND , > rt by mail on receipt of price and postare. 
d. 1: kapa E EN E E 32 Postage 6 cents. 
4 3 boxes, 1 00_..................... wz Ww ` 
n x 12 w a ts ouia add 2, Gay TOT k: s on 
ly Church. Chair, Car and Carriage It is sold by all dealers in drogs ard medicines. 


TURNER & CH.. Proprietors, 
1D) Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


Cushions. i At 


ELASTIC SPONGE 
ASCBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAIR, 


RECOMMENDED BY PRYSICLANS. 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 
Sold by ati pragyic.s av <o venta. 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place. 
NEW YORK. 


For all Upholstery Porposes. 


CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 


i f {tw the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most 
| Bastic, most Durable and BEST Material 


known for 


WiMTRGSSES, PILLOWS, COSHIONS, &, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


EMPORIUM, 


Waxes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR-| © 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
aod CUSHIONS of any material known. O 


Great Jones Strect. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 
Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, 
BUGS and INSECTS. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


fs the VERY BEST ARTICLE ever dis- 


covered tor STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 
SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 
HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


i the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
for BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


Corner 


RANDOLPH’S 


CLOTHING 
684 BROADWAY, 


The Cheapest Place in the City. 


THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 


The FinestQuatities of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 


PIANOS! PIANOS! 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 
AT MERRELL’S 


(Late Cummings], 
Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square, 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Makers, 
for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purchase. Repairing done well and 
promptly. Call and examine before deciding else- 


where. 
M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, 
No. 8 Union Square. 


Abraham Bininger 


of the late Firm ot 


As BININGER & C0., 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
WINES, 


LIQUORS, &C., 
No. 39 Broad Street, 


NEW YORK. 


KEND FOR CIRCULARS AND 
PRICE LISTS. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 


WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 
OPI OSITE ST. NICHOLAS ROTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


¿=L 7 aly 


Woodhull & Elaflins Weekly. 


a assia 4 nw. k... . 


DANIEL SANFORD, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
$ aa R TT y. 

WINES & LIQUORS. 

No, 47 MURRAY STREET, 
New York. 
TOROS SOS TE: ASTRONOMY: 
ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 

as practiced by Dr. L. D. aud Mre. S. D. ROUGHTON, 
SH Rroome street, New York City, 

T krow by «rows, to judge the turna of fate, 

Is sreat<r thau to Mil the wats of State; 

The rojins «rare above, by secret lawa, 

Determire Fortune in her second cause. 

Toese a lw ock wherein we all may read, 

Artal sha nta know who would in Nfe succeed, 

What cerrespendent siess in man display 

His fniure actious—point his devious way :— 

Ti us, in the beaveus, his future fate to learn, 

The preseut, past and future to discern, 

Correct his steps, improve the hours of life, 

And, shunning error, live devoid of atrife. 

Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
anoptiy attended to. Terme of consultation frora 

k to $5, according to importance. Nativities written 

(rom $5 upward. Phrenological examinations, verbal 

gl: with chart. $2. 


Mrs. J. B. Paige’s 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
Recently published by Oliver Diteon & Co., is the 
best book of the kind in market, it being a 
key to all similar publications. 

Mrs. Paige will give lessons to pupils, and fit Teach- 
ers in a remarkably short space of time. 

For circulars, address Mis. J. B. PAIGE, with stamp, 
14 Chauncey Street, or at Oliver Ditson & Co.'s, 277 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or Thos, C. Lom- 
bard, at office of Woodhull, Claflin & Co., 44 Broad 
Street, New York. 


Mirs. J. E. Holden’s 


MAGASIN DE MODES, 


639 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Near Thirty-seventh street, New York. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S UNDERGARMENTS, 
Glover, Hosiery, Embroideries, Feathers, Flowers 
Bonnets, Ribbons, Jet Seta, etc. 


DRESSMAKING AND WALKING SUITS. 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EF Choice Flowers always on Hand. £) 
THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


EXHAUSTIVE ARGUMENT 
AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION. 


By C. S. JAMES, 


Author of * Manual of Transcendental Philosophy.” 
For Sale by the Antor, post paid, for 25c. 
ress 


Louisiana, Mo. 


E. D. SPEAR, M, D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR. as a suc- 
ceseful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you 


are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 


Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$330,000 IN GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 


solicited and promptly filled. 
The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall Street. 


R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 


25 Lowell strect, Boston, 
Yor terms send for a circular, Hours, from 9 A. M. to 
P.M. 


ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 
SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
No. 36 South Street, New York. 
G. E. RICHARDSON, H. H. PHINNE 


OLBY WRINGERS! Bestand Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials | 
OMPACT, simple, durable, efficient ! 
OMPARE it with any other machine! 

OLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER, 


HATS & FURS, 


plexion are reliable and contain no poison. 


removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


cleanses the skin of eruptions of all kinds. 
each. Her 


needs but to be tried to be appreciated. $1 per 
bottle. i 
room, 683 Broadway, 


JAMES DALY, 


WMANCFACTURER AND 
DEALER IN 


19 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 
TO THE LADIES! 


MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com- 


AQUA BEAUTA 


CARBOLIC“ WASH 
5 cents 


NEURALGIA CURE 


Sent promptly on receipt of jrice, Sixth 


ew York. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


COAL: 


Best Lehigh, Locust Mountain, Red Ash, 
&c., &e. 

Also WOOD, in the Stick, or Sawed and 
Split. 


43 West 20th Street, N. Y. 


(Opposite Wood's Museum.) 
Yard, 520 and 522 West 21st Street. 


Cargoes and part Cargoes of Coal or Wood at the 
lowest Wholesale Prices. Orders by mail solicited. 


C ENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 
sey.—Passenger aud Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liverty street; connects at Hampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ita 
connections, forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 
ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 


cago. 
SPRING ARRAN JEMENT. 


Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
lows: 

5:30 a, w.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. m.—For Easton. 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc, 

2 p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p. M.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 p. M.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 P. M.—For Somerville. 

6 p. w.—For Easton. 

Ty. m.—For Somerville. 

7:45 p. M.—For Easton. 

9r. {.—For Plainfield. 


Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. M., 12:00 x., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, 
8:30. 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. M. 
FOR THE WEST. 


9a. M.—WESTERN Express, daily (except Sundaye) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the Wes 
without change of cars to Cincinuati or Chicago, an 
but one change to St. Louis, Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the Oi! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, ete. Connects at Phillips- i 
burg for Mauch Chuuk, Wilkesbarre, etc. ] 

5:00 p. M.—CincINNATI Express, daily, for Easton, 

Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts- | 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitts- : 
burgh and Chicago. Connects at Junction with D., L. 

and W. R. R. for Scranton. I 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the Weet can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 


cipal hotels, : 
R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 
H. P. Baupwin, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


MISS SIBLE OHARA, 
Ladies’ Hair Dresser 


CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTER, 


(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore.) 
No. 1802 F STREET, 2 dour from Thirteenth, 
Wasnineton, D. C. I 


Braide, Curls and Fashionable Hair Work for Ladies 
cconatantly om hand, . - 
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